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Foreword 


Thu book describes some of the bitter fruits of the apartheid 
system, the South African got eminent’s official doctrine of 
race separation and domination 

It describes a senes of assaults, cruelties, reckless brutalities 
and atrocities unparalleled since the death of Hitler It des- 
cribes them carefully and documents them It is the story of 
how the flesh and bones of powerless people have been tom, 
crushed, burnt, and electrically shocked by the supporters of 
apartheid 

Thu book there/ore bypasses the now familiar debate be- 
tween the supporters and the enemies of the South African 
government, as to whether in thu moment of hutory, ‘devel- 
opment’ should be ‘separate* or not 

Such words are vague and abstract Even the word ‘apar- 
theid’ has never been properly defined 
The thesu of thu book u that any system that can produce 
cruelties on this scale must be a bad system Whether ideol 
ogists are or are not able to make their case for ‘separation* u 
quite irrele\ant 

The thesis of thu book is that the cruelties are so bad that 
every decent member of the human race must help those who 
are trying to stop them An end must be made to apartheid 
Many commentators have of recent months, as if m a set 
formula, expressed their ‘abhorrence’ of apartheid But in the 
same breath they have argued against practical steps to end 
apartheid If they will read these true accounts of what it feels 
like to be black and to be ruled by apartheid, perhaps they 
will be less ready to let empty expressions of disapproval slip 
from their lips Perhaps they will understand that the apar- 
theid issue is one of the great watersheds of history 

There have been perhaps, four political issues of supreme 
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racism in fact does to people in South Africa, and to mate 
right decisions, however immediately unprofitable or unpop- 
ular they may be? 

^ I think the answer is Yes At any rate I challenge anyone, 
whether he be a leader or not, to read this book carefully and 
then to deny that the problem of apartheid does indeed he in 
the moral dimension 

And if the problem does he m the moral dimension, then it 
follows that a duty lies on all who have the power to use their 
power against evil and for good _ 

Some things need to be said before the book is^ead Ihe 
first concerns my attitude to the Afrikaner people^ It is a fact 
that the non-white people hate the Afrikaner peop e, an a 
they do not hate the other white South Africans so mu * 
recent public opinion poll of the Institute of Race Relation 
show, that dusts true of Airmans Probably further Research 
would show that it is true of the coloured people and the people 
oflndian origin too This book shows that this atre “ 
on fact, for neatly all these case, of cruelty concern Atom 
not English, South African, I believe that although the whites 
as a whole are not guildess, jet the Atom carry a heavier 
load of gudl. Having said this I want reader, to [ 

selected telling cases of apartheid inspired cruelly, ” 
live of whether the perpetrator, were white or non-white, Ain 

k T^^of uty knowledge .11 the -cords us^r thn 
book are hue But I must enter several cannons They are 
mostly based on press reports To have '&***g‘« 
court records and affidavits would haw been * 
powers and resourees. But court record, are ““ 

According to the magutrates’ court act 

member of the public a copy of dre records £***' “ r *e re^- 
I accordingly commend as a project the co 
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importance during our century: the Russian revolution, the 
Spanish civil war, the second world war, and the clash of col- 
our. It is possible that of all these the last-named will turn out 
to have been the greatest. For where the Russian revolution 
and the Spanish clash stirred tens of millions, and the second 
world war stirred hundreds of milli ons, the clash of colour loots 
like stirring billions. 

/ And it should never be forgotten that to the leaders of these 
billions the apartheid issue, however small an area it may 
occupy, and however few people are involved, is already a 
symbol of the world-wide clash of colour. 

The characteristic of these great world issues is that they 
present the leaders of mankind with the need to make decisions 
in an unusual, somewhat unfamiliar dimension: the dimension 
of right and wrong. For in normal-sized questions they can 
always decide on what will pay best, make a small bow in the 
direction of morality, and jog along in their chosen direction. 
But when a Hitler arises these commercial criteria are hot 


enough. Stark choices are presented to statesmen, and, as Nev- 
ille Chamberlain discovered, woe betide those too blind to see 
that the commercial dimension is then no longer enough./; 

An issue now faces the great countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica no less important than the issue of nayi-un. Like nazism it 
concerns a doctrine about the nature of man. As at the time 
of nazism, too, wrong decisions, decisions made for commercial 
reasons, can lead the human race into the depths. 

In the thirties and forties men arose who were able to see 
the implications of nazism. hlen arose with the vision to lift 
the whole question out of the ordinary rut, and up to the other 
dimension of right and wrong. Is it possible to hope that now, 
in the sixties, men will arise who are once again equal to the 
times, who are able to look at this new issue, to consider the 
implications of the racist new in 1964, to see fearlessly what 
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ords of the cases referred to in this book. Surely there is some 
institute, some foundation, somewhere, that is concerned 
enough 'with this problem, the problem of the violence behind 
racism, to investigate the whole question impartially and to 
document itf 

Over fifteen years (for I have collected records since 1 948) 

I have inevitably missed many cases. During those years I did 
a good deal of travelling, and several times broke the sequence 
of following the newspapers. I spent a year in Britain in 1949 
and 1950. And in ig62 and the early part of 1963 I was living 
in the mountains of southern Basutoland in so isolated a place 
that I could not get a daily newspaper. (The post for my village 
and the surrounding villages -was carried by a runner and I 
could not burden him with the bulk and weight of a South 
African daily.) 

Again, it must constantly be remembered that the press only 
reported a small percentage of the cases in which policemen 
were prosecuted. And only a very small percentage of the 
atrocities committed by the police ever come to court. Police 
violence and torture against the oppressed is commonplace j it 
is accepted as a necessary tool of repression. And so prosecu- 
tions are initiated by only a few commanding officers. Violence 
against prisoners in cells is easy to conceal. And a single com- 
plainant's word cannot prevail ag ains t a denial, even if the 
denial is uncorroborated, for a prosecution to succeed. This 
book, thus, is in the nature of an understatement, for many of 
the worst excesses remain al m ost certainly uninvesdgated and 
unreported. 

Another caution: many of the cases were ina dequately re- 
ported. Somedmes evidence was headlined, while judgments 
v. ere either tucked away in a subsequent issue or unreported. 
Lei me hasten however to pay a tribute to the much -criticized 
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‘English press’ of South Africa No daily paper exists m South 
Africa that speaks up for democracy for all But many true 
democrats work on these papers And, over many years, t ese 
democrats have used the sub-editor’s glue and scissors, or e 
reporter’s sharp pencil, to castigate the crimes of aparthei , 
and to defend democracy by implication 

mere, in these terrible tales of cruelty, I have recorded 
evidence, but omitted reference to court judgments, the re- 
spomibihty is often mine The reason is that it was not my 
aim to chronicle the failures or successes or the judicial system, 
but merely to preserve the memory of the peculiar mam es 
tations of apartheid inspired cruelty 

It may be objected that the book is one sided You have 
reported wrongs done by white to non white you ave -en 
silent about wrongs done by non white to white y 
is simple my sole purpose is to record the peculiar orm 
violence takes when it is used in support of a racialist sta 
Of course, violence is found everywhere Of course, whi 
wronged in Soulh Africa But such violence does not font, part 
of the pattern of apartheid inspired violence and thus does 
not find a place m this book l n 

My thesis is that a special form or cruelty is p u 

one group which is powerless is handed ovc f ° 
of another group, and when hoshhly cauls ^ 

group, Thu special fom. of cruelly cannot for ° b ™“ r '“°” 

teconum,,edbyAfr,cani.nS,ud,Afhc.aga.ns,wh.^« 

„ don. by Africans in Bechuanaland 

pigmy Masarwa people is another question w 

here, but, for reason, already given, cannot be dealt with 

th “ book) , , i, ee.eltv of a reckless, re- 
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reports of these acts of cruelty is the authentic smell of life in 
South Africa; and that, in view of the mounting importance 
of the apartheid issue, the world should know and be able to 
recognize this smelL^. 



CHAPTER ONE 

What is Apartheid’’ 

According to the South Africa Act of 1909 (an act of the Brit- 
ish parliament, and also the constitution of South Africa) polit- 
ical power in South Africa is limited to whites No non white 
may vote for, or be elected to, parliament or any of the pro- 
vincial councils • The nature or society in South Africa agrees 
with this constitution, and the three million whites have taken 
for themsch es all power and the nght to enjoy nearly all the 
good things of life The thirteen million Africans, coloured 
people, and people of Indian ongin have been turned into 
second-class citizens in their own country, without votes, with- 
out the right to own land, excluded by law from good jobs, 
kept poor by law and custom, despised and oppressed 
No one had ever heard of apartheid before about 1946 A 
general election for the whites -only parliament was due to be 
held in 1948 The vaguely pro-Bntisb, vaguely democratic, 
government of General Jan Christian Smuts was expected to 
be re-elected The nationalist party of Dr Malan, hostile to 
Africans, and at that time openly hostile to Jews too, invented 
the word ‘apartheid' to try to get floating white voters to vote 
against Smuts In parliament the nationalists had one mam 
cry that Smuts loved the British too much and that he did too 
much for 'the names' The nationalists tried, in the event with 
success, to frighten the white voters with a fear of the Africans 
Smuts, they alleged, could not defend them from the Africans 
The nationalists alone knew how to keep the non whites in 
their place 'Dte kaffir op sy plek die korlie tat die land', (the kaffir 
*7 he vestigial 'coloured vote in the Cape Province, and the fraud 
ulent 'independence* of the Transkei with its adult suffrage deserve, 
but only just deserve, mention in this footnote both are worthless. 
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^ ^ C °° Iie " 

■ out nf the r- \ P rsons °flndi a n and Pakistani origin - 

oftoupwr?’ SUCh Was their eIecdon cry- And this policy 
ap ££“ t0 n ° n 7 Wtes *cy called Apartheid', mining 

a *“* ~ 

£££?■ round ““ worW ' ° fen ** “ 
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ifisi word^ nn?^’ ** nCW 11116 * *he ^olk. 
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offence ofallov.-ing relativelJ^Vr^ Creatin S the serious 

suburbs. Many of these townshi ^Yi fn „ Cans to live near white 

older than their white neighbo.f ^ ^ So Phiatown, were much 
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in an urban sprawl Prior occupancy, however, means little to 
white South Africa With a little bit of propaganda prior occu- 
pancy can even be turned into ‘unhistory’ This has happened 
m the case of occupation of the whole country It is safe to say 
that on Apnl 6, 1652, when the Dutch colonization began, 
there was not one magisterial district (as now defined) which 
was empty of people Khoi Khoin graziers watched the whites 
landing on the beaches of Table Bay Yet, today, paid prop- 
agandists have persuaded thousands of Europeans and Amer- 
icans that the whites actually got to South Africa before the 
non whites 

Under the apartheid system from 1948 onwards the author- 
ities multiplied the outward and visible signs of segregation 
and intensified the petty h um i li ations of it 

It was as if a Moloch needed to force each citizen, at some 
point in each day’s course, to bow in his direction Many people 
use railways stations, so these were a favourite place for en- 
forcing Moloch-worship The large entrances would be allo- 
cated to the various 'races’ Sometimes, as at Cape Town, the 
segregatory notices would be three feet high and twenty feet 
long Mmghng on the street the ‘races’ would be compelled 
under the eye of the railway police, to pass through the en 
trance allocated to each ‘race’ But these separate entrances 
led to the same concourse, where, once again, the ‘races’ would 
mingle. 

The authorities extricated the Africans from the body politic 
in every imaginable way Where educauon for all had been 
directed by the Departments of Education, that for Africans 
was, in future, to be a subdivision of Bantu Affairs Where the 
Department of Social Welfare had controlled, let us say, all 
schools for handicapped children, under Verwoerd’s vigilance, 
reminiscent of Deuteronomy, those for handicapped African 
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children were placed under the Bantu Administration and 
Development Department. 

In at least one case, that of unemployment insurance, the 
change involved the theft of milli ons of pounds, the compuls- 
ory contributions of African employees. These were easily dealt 
with: most African contributors had their right to draw benefits 
abolished, and their contributions were transferred to general 
revenue. 

/ One of the major problems facing the authorities was the 
/ fact that no one had even satisfactorily defined the racial cat- 
egories. Human beings are so different and so varied that the 
words ‘native’, ‘European’, ‘coloured’, ‘Indian’ could not easily 
be applied to all. There were always anomalies. 

This problem has been tackled with energy. Expense has 
not been spared. A vast building was built at Pretoria to cany’ 
records of the genetic inheritance of every single human being 
in the country. Borderline cases were summoned into local 
headquarters of the Population Registration Department. Pen- 
cils were pushed into people’s hair, to judge whether the crimp 
exceeded the maximum permitted degree for ‘Europeans’. 
Angles of noses were taken. Clothes were removed for the tints 
of unexposed skin to be assessed. Relations, long since dead, 
were discussed, to determine -whether the family was ‘coloured’ 
or not. 

In one notorious case a school child of 16 committed suicide 
when his family was ‘demoted’ to a lower racial group. For 
‘demotion’ would mean removal to a new suburb, loss of job, 
and disappearance of most friends and relatives.^ 

Nearly always did the authorities see to it that in these de- 
marcations, removals, and divisions, the whites came off best. 
For the authorities had been voted into power by' the whites — 
and the ticket had been apartheid. J 

r In the fifteen years since the nationalists won the 1948 elec- 
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WHAT IS APARTHEID* 

Don, their apartheid pohc> has become totalitarian That is to 
say, it now seeks to impose us doctrine on e\ cry part of human 
h/e, however pm ate, and however sacred In practice, apar- 
theid blunts and corrupts some of the finest instincts in man 
For instance, most people feel an instinct oflo\e and protect- 
iveness towards babies, even other peoples’ babies, even the 
babies of national or tnbal enemies This normal instinct is 
blunted or suppressed by apartheidyln ip6i a white girl re- 
fused water for a hungry nine months-old baby The reason 
was that the baby was of Indian origin, and the girl lived in 
the Orange Free State, a province that prides itself on being 
'kothmy' (free of coolies) The lather was travelling through 
in a car when it happened He told the press We reached 
Brandfort, and the baby started crying We needed hot water 
to make milk, so I went to a calc Over the door was a 'Eur- 
opeans Only’ sign but I explained lo a white girl and asked if 
she could help She replied curdy ‘No water* (A ag/8/6i) 

/The normal instinct to educate children to love others is 
perverted In Tzaneen, Transvaal, a headmaster taught race- 
hate to the pupils of his school whom he assembled to watch 
him bum a blazer of that school ceremoniously The blazer 
had been worn by an African boy, and therefore, according 
to the beliefs of white supremacy, had been ntualfy soiled 
(ST 19S1) 

'The instinct to teach is blunted Charitable whites near Ver- 
eeniging began to build a school for African children But other 
whites protested that the school was too near to white small- 
holders The government ordered the builders to stop, after 
they had spent £500 on building material and given months 
of their time to the project (SE 12/10/58) 

After thirty j ears of teaching, the St James’s Catholic school 
for African children at Magahesbuig, Transvaal, was ordered 
not to reopen The written order was received on the day the 
19 
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school was due to reopen in January 1957. It, too, was felt to 
be ‘too close’ to white farmers. (CT 23/1/57.) Many other great 
schools have also been destroyed/ 

/The home-b uilding instinct is destroyed. Instances of the 
senseless moving of people are so many as to be impossible to 
quote, or even to tabulate. Fifteen hundred people were sud- 
denly driven from their homes on the farm Onverwacht in the 
Weenen district of Natal, on May 4, 1958. Days later a thous- 
and of them were hiding in the bush./They had not even had 
time to pack/Over a period of three days the police pounced 
on them from early dawn and gave them marching orders/ 
Armed with rifles and revolvers, assegais and batons, the police 
set fire to the grass huts, and used bulldozers to push down all 
other types of houses. Some of the people were taken to court. 
(P 4/5/53) 

/And under the Group Areas Act, which empowers govern- 
ment to move people around for racial reasons, homes are des- 
troyed and the right to property subverted. Often people lose 
all their savings through forced sales under this act. /The au- 
thorities expelled HindeijeetMaharaj from his four-bedroom- 
ed house in Percy Osborn Road, Durban, and sold the house, 
worth £2,500, for £10. The government was the buyer. It is 
true that under the Act more will have to be given to Mr 
Maharaj, but not nearly the full value of the house. In this 
way the home-building instinct is discouraged and destroyed. 
(A 4/11/61) 

^ Home itself is legislated out of existence for some. ‘Our laws 
are such that literally thousands have no right to live any- 
where, or no knowledge of where they have a right to live and 
how to get there’, said the national president of the Black Sash. 
(CT 1/9/61) 

Even charity has been inhibited. Kent School, Massachu- 
setts, gave a bursary of £500 and a passage to Stephen Ram- 
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asodi, a schoolboy aged i6,ofSt Peter’s School, Johannesburg, 
,n *955 The apartheid government refused him a passport, 
and actually claimed that the refusal was ‘from the point of 
View of the Native youth’s best interests’ (S 22/7/55 ) The real 
reason was, of course, that apartheid frowns on Africans re- 
ceiving anything better than what is received by whites, and 
that education abroad might make an .African boy discontented 
with his lot when he returned 

"VTo some, married love is possible only under a permit An 
African wife may live with her husband in a town if he has 
established his ‘qualificaUons* But to do so she must be able 
to prove that she ordinarily and lawfully resides with him 
Smce African men, married and unmarried, are more and 
mbre allowed to seek work in towns only if they take accom- 
modation in so-called ‘bachelor quarters’, it is often impossible 
for the wives to prove that they ordinarily reside with theny' 
Nor may a wife be with her husband during the period during 
which he is establishing his ‘qualificaUons’ She may then visit 
him for periods of up to 72 hours without permission Special 
extensions of the 72 hours may be given to women who wish 
to conceive 

/Married love is forbidden to some An American visitor told 
the press that her African servant had been arrested when she 
went to visit h<y husband, who was also a servant 1 Comment 
ing, Col P Grobler, the deputy commissioner of police, said 
'The servant should have obtained permission from the owner 
before going to see her husband’ (S 16/1 1/55) 

And love, even if the relaUonship is permanent, is forbidden 
if the skins of the couple do not match in colour An elderly 
couple, one a 65 year-old white man, and the other a 70 year- 
old coloured woman, who had been living together as man 
and wife, were called from their bed and arrested at 1 45 a m 
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on. September 2, 1950, when a policeman saw them through 
their bedroom window. 

One of the worst features of this case v.-as that the court 
forced the aged white man to say -why he had been living with 
the aged coloured woman. He -was not able to say, proudly, 
that he loved her. H umiliating ly, he pleaded: ‘I could not do 
otherwise. I was on the road and had no shelter. I met her 
two years ago when I was in bad circumstances. She took me 
in. She looked after me and bought a lorry for me to carry 
loads of wood’. And she said : ‘When I met Willemse he was 
sick and poor. He did not even have a second shirt, so I looked 
after him’. Thus did apartheid smear her noble compassion, 
and force him to turn against her. (S 2/9/50) 

These two were charged under the immorality act, and sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment. But the sentence was 
suspended for three years on condition the ‘offence’ was not 
repeated. It must be remembered that the offence was not 
extramarital intercourse, but intercourse across the colour line. 

How fine that line can be appeared from the case against 
an Englishman and Johanna Pruin who lived together. They 
were acquitted after she had been made, in court, to pull up 
the sleeve of her dress ‘so that the magistrate could examine 
the whiteness of her arm’. 

In this case tne policeman arrested the couple because ‘he 
thought that the wo m a n was coloured because of her high 
cheekbones’. (F 25/11/50) 

Finally, the apartheid state has come between man and God. 
Although under islamic law a mosque may not be sold, ex- 
changed, or abandoned, the South African gover nm ent took 
over the mosques at Piet Redef and South End, Port Elizabeth 
because it wished to separate the races. The ‘church clause’ 
law gh es the government the power to prevent Afri cans from 
attending the church of their choice. And the authorities do 
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not hail He 10 interfere with religion in ihe most high handed 
manner, if they sec fit'The police banned an ordination service 
on May sD, tgGt (Trinity Sunday) at St James’s Mission, 
Cradock, Cape Province The Bishop of Grahanutown, the Rt 
Rev Robert Tailor, commented ’The ban appears to be a 
icrtoui infringement of the right to worship freely’ {ST 6/5/63) 
And in 195?) three deacons of the Cabin Protestant Church 
were fined £3 each for holding illegal church services They 
were men living at Komaggas, Cape Province, a so-called col- 
oured mission or reserve, and the prosecution was under the 
coloured missions and r e s e r ves act Behind this prosecution hes 
a revealing story , a story of state collaboration to help the 
Dutch Reformed Church and to harm its competitors 

In tgjg the Calvin Protestant Church, under the headship 
of the Re\ I D Morkel, broke away from the Dutch Reformed 
Church because that church accepted apartheid 
Most of the people at Komaggas left the D R C. to join the 
new church Thereafter they were harassed not only by their 
old church, but also by the government A regulation was 
finally passed in October 1957 which had the efTect of making 
all church services except Dutch Reformed services illegal 
Thereafter church services were taken by deacons of the Calvin 
church They were prosecuted and sentenced, and their appli- 
cation to appeal was refused 

The reaction of their flocks was to join in silent prayer, not 
to try to re-unite with the D R C {Daily J\nis 6/3/58 NA 
30/3/58) 

'Like other totalitarian states, the apartheid state has shown 
tliat m Us view there is no comer of life that is free from gov- 
ernment interference / 

, 'And in the same way as in other totalitarian states, life itself 
resists the overweening claims of the state And therefore, m 
many respects, the state becomes anU life And, as we have 
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seen, this hostility to life is manifested in violence. Sometimes 
the violence is private, and sometimes it is public, inflicted by 
organs of the state./ 

Let us first look at violence by organs of the state, and by 
persons such as the police and the prison warders, who are 
placed by the state in positions in which violence is possible 
and easy to commit against the powerless non-whites in their 
control. 

Then it will be appropriate to look at violence on the farms. 
South Africa’s farms are so organized tha t a tremendous 
amount of power is held by the white farmers, and hardly 
any by the non-white labourers. This situation, too, is fertile 
in breeding violence. Having looked at concrete cases of viol- 
ence in the name of white supremacy on the farms, it will be 
appropriate to look at some of the legal and social framework 
which allows these things to happen. 

Lastly a short look will be taken at violence by ordinary 
white people, not police and not farmers, against non-whites, 
in maintenance (as some whites see it) of the white supremacy 
system of apartheid. 



CK AFTER TWO 

p The Reputation of the Police 

Our age, the heir of the age of Hitter and Statin, has had its 
fill of atones of \iolcnce and horror We are therefore con- 
slant!) tempted to shrug our shoulders when we learn of new 
atrocities, and to sa> to ourselves that they are either too far 
awn), or involve people too different from ourselves, for it to 
matter much 

\\c must resist such a temptation, for compassion is not 
expendable All know in our hearts that the world is one, and 
that what is suffered today by our brother on the other side 
of the world with our connivance, is partly our responsibility 
And, m addition, it may well be suffered by us tomorrow' x* 
And so it was well done when The Observer, one of the small 
group of the world’s greatest newspapers and a noble cham- 
pion, over man> >ears, of justice, published in November 1963 
the story of how eleven detainees, just released from Pretoria 
Central prison, had been tortured while they were in prison 
Their stones were told in sworn statements Here are excerpts 
from the account 

Three of the it give details of torture by electric shock 
methods which w ere first used in Algeria 

The names of the detainees and of the policemen they 
mention in their affidavits have been withheld to protect 
them, as they are still in South Africa 

B was arrested in Cape Town last June, and was trans 
ferred to Pretoria in August ‘On arrival I vvas called into 
an office where 1 found Lieutenant S, who asked me some 
questions which I was unable to answer Then S said he 
had no time to waste, I should be taken away and shock 
my brains into remembering 

‘They immediately took me to another office, where Ser- 
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geant G and another ordered me to undress myself. I v/as 
left with only my underpants. They started to hit me -while 
undressing -with clenched fists. For some days I could not 
open my jaw. They handcuffed me and ordered me to squat 
with my knees protruding above my arms -which were hand- 
cuffed so that I was placed in a helpless position. 

‘A canvas bag was pulled over my head to the neck, 
which made breathing very difficult. ... I could feel some- 
thing tied round my two thumbs and my left little finger. 
From there I felt the electric shock as if it were being switch- 
ed on and off time and again. At the same time they kept 
on asking me questions as they switched off, and when I 
refused to answer the questions they switched on. 

‘At one stage I felt a blow on the right side under my 
armpit as if it was a kick. They did this to me until I prom- 
ised I would answer the questions, and then they removed 
the handcuffs and the canvas bag. I was ordered to dress.’ 

P was also arrested last June while trying to get to Bech- 
uanaland. He was taken to Pretoria in July. ‘When I came 
in there were several of the Special Branch men including 
Mr F [whose name is mentioned by several of the detainees] . 

‘I was choked and my neck ringed up and twisted. They 
all started hitting me with fists and kicked me about. At 
this stage Mr F was sitting behind the desk. 

‘A canvas bag was put over my head. Then I felt 

something like wire tied to my little fingers on both hands. 
Then I felt electric shocks which were applied occasionally. 
Then I would be lifted up by the stick and be left to drop 
down on my back. . . . 

All the time they were doing this to me they were forcing 
me to admit that I know l\lr G [one of the accused in the 
sabotage trial] and Mr Sachs [Albie Sachs, a Cape Town 
barrister now held under the go-days detention law]. . . . 
I was whipped with a hosepipe and also judo chops [were] 
applied on my kidneys and on the back of my neck. 
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‘I was handcuffed for the second time and they told me 
they were going to kill me and that nobody would ever ask 
them anything I was put to the same treatment of electric 
shocks The pressure was so high that I messed myself 
up Then I was released to go to the lavatory 
‘On my return from the lavatory the same treatment was 
applied and I messed myself up again ’ 

Two of the detainees tell m their affidavits what happen- 
ed when they tried to report the assaults to the visiting 
magistrate, who, according to die Minister of Justice, Mr 
B Vorster, is supposed to ensure that the detainees are 
properly treated 

L, a 40 year old member of the African National Con 
gress, says ‘I saw the visiting magistrate and reported to 
him that I was assaulted by the police In reply the magis 
trate said "You also wanted to go to Tanganyika to leam 
and come back and kill the whites so they are doing what 
they like on you” ' 

This report in The Observer followed closely the report that 
a prominent Cape African member of the African National 
Congress, Looksmart Solwandle Ngudle, had been ‘found 
hanged’ while he was detained under the 90-day clause of the 
General Law Amendment Act of 1963 Strong suspicion ex 
isted that he had m fact been done to death or that he had 
died under torture The facts are examined at a later stage in 
this book 

Reference is frequently made in this book to the ‘90-day 
clause*. This is a provision of the General Law Amendment Act 
of 1963 Under this provision any commissioned officer may, 
without warrant, arrest any person suspected of opposition 
activities He may detain such person m custody for interro- 
gation at any place he thinks fit until such person has, in the 
opinion of the police, answered questions put to him satisfact- 
orily, or for ninety days, or whichever is the shorter period 
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The person is to be held incommunicado. No court may order 
the release of a person so detained. Such person may be held 
for successive periods of ninety days, -without any limit. 

The executive has, therefore, taken power to intern people 
indefinitely, and the courts have lost all their power to inter- 
vene in such matters. 

News reached London in November 1963 that Zeph Moth- 
openg, one of the top-echelon leaders of the Pan-Africanist 
Congress, held under this clause, had been removed to a men- 
tal hospital. I know him well. One could not wish to know 
anyone finer. He, if messages can still reach him, and if he can 
still understand them, must be assured that his friends will 
not rest until he is free again, and until the system that des- 
troyed his reason has been put an end to. 

In November 1963 J. Hamilton Russell, a former United 
Party M.P. of Cape Town, took up the question of the use of 
torture on go-day detainees. He said that detainees under this 
clause were being tortured by the ‘water treatment’ (prolonged 
submersion in cold water), the ‘gas mask treatment’ and the 
electric treatment’ (during which a man is tied down, sprayed 
with salt water, and then electrically massaged in an agonizing 
way). (WS 30/11/63) 

The Observer report was denied officially by the commission- 
ers of police and prisons in South Africa. And they asked that 
their denial be accepted on the grounds that theirs is a ‘dis- 
ciplined force with a reputation to uphold’. The Observer cor- 
rectly pointed out that to say that there is discipline is not to 
deny torture. And The Observer quoted some startling facts 
about the South African Police: ‘The last available figures 
show that in one year 566 officers were charged -with assaults 
on prisoners; 31 1 were convicted and only 11 dismissed from 
the force’. (O 17/11/63) 

The difference of opinion between the South African au- 
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thorn, ei and Th OWr deeded me over many lean I had 
been collecting material tsslh the atm one day, of tenting 
bool about the brutalities hi tthtch apartheid maintains ttsell 
m potter I felt now that the day had come when thu boot 
had to be wntten It the South Afncan authonues shielded 
themseltes behind the reputation tthtch their police and person 
authonues had built for themseltes oser the yean, let a 
reputation be examined, I felt 

Whit do vse find’ In 1959 a responsible commentators: 
wn.e 'The South Afncan Tohce force u the most enuozed 
and least popultr seenon ofdte Souds Afncan 
(X Man* .,59 ) In .059 . ^ => dutingtushed, 
daily ttrole an ed.tonal called 'Police Eme^eney quoung Ese 
Etcu, among others, that deserve quotanon 

(■) In a senes of six brothel cate, it has I**" 1 i,sd rl£bc 
1 considerable number of *e £ne 

have been employed on this scale 
(a) Between the yeats t W 6 and 

( 3 ) A deteense sergeant giving evidence J^eTby 
8 not 
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do that.’ In sketching this background to police work, was 
this man peijuring himself? 

(4) In May, 1959, the Commissioner of Police ‘issued 
instructions’ to the Force warning policemen not to ill-treat 
prisoners: ‘Instructions have been telexed to every man- 
jack. I have instructed them that in every case that comes 
to notice there should be an inquiry.’ The Minister of Just- 
ice said that he had ‘often’ given this warning. What was 
the situation which required these special instructions? 

(5) A member of Parliament who asked how ma ny char- 
ges of assault were lodged against policemen in the years 
from 1953, how many policemen were prosecuted and how 
many were convicted, was told that ‘the desired particulars 
are not readily available and can only be obtained by an 
enormous amount of additional research at each and every 
police station in the country’. Are allegations by the public 
that they have been assaulted by the police so many, or are 
they taken so casually, that details are not available at a 
level sufficiently high to make their collection a fairly simple 
matter? 

(CT 2/7/59) 

The newspaper described the situation as a ‘Police emerg- 
ency’. 

And I remembered, too, that one evening in about 1954 I 
had sat at my own dining room table with a white member 
of the South African Police. He had come to my farm on police 
business, and we had invited him to stay for a meal. At table 
we were discussing catde rustling, which was then prevalent 
in the British colony of Basutoland, yet hardly at all in the 
Orange Free State. 

How is it, I asked him, ‘that just over there, across the 
Caledon River, stock theft is so bad, yet here in the Free State 
there is so little of it?’ Our guest, whose rank was Detective 
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Head Constable, said ‘That's an easy one to answer Over 
here we don’t let them keep the stolen stock * I said ‘IVhat 
do you mean 7 How do you find the stock? In Basutoland the 
trouble is that the thieves hide the stock withm hours of steal- 
ing it 1 He said ‘That’s just it. Over here we make them tell 
us where they are * ‘How do you do that 9 ’ ‘Well there are 
three ways The first is that we hit them The second is electric 
shocks And the third is the gasmask The shock usually works 
as they are terrified of electricity But the gasmask always 
works That way you put the gasmask over his head Then 
you tell him that if he won't talk you'll stop the air going in so 
that he can’t breathe Then you stop the air When he faints 
you let the air go in again and bring him round Then you tell 
him that this time you were merciful You brought him back 
from the other side The next tune, if he doesn’t talk, you’re 
going to let him stay there When this happens they always 
talk’ 

This man’s name was Nieuwenhuis, and aside from his nor- 
mal police duties he was watching the situation on behalf of 
the ’Gestapo’, the security branch in Bloemfontein 

I also remembered that in 1959 businessmen in Cape Town 
complained that their secretaries could not work m offices near 
the police station at Caledon Square because of the ‘pleadings 
and screams of people being beaten' (N 27/6/59) 

Statistics, too, have a hearing on the reputation of a police 
force What do we find here 5 

January 1, 1949 - April 30, 1951 

347 police found guilty in court of assault, and 52 found 
guilty departmentally 51 dismissed Statement by the nun 
ister of justice in parliament (S 22/6/51) 

During 1952 

Figures for convictions of police in court 
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Crimes of violence, 14 1 

Crimes against prisoners in their charge, 41 

Peijury, 7 Other offences, 732 

Of the above there were dismissed, 94 (FT March 1953) 

1953 

Police convicted in court: 

338 of various charges, in addition to 

22 of offences against persons in their charge. 

1954 

450 of various charges. 

The figures for 1953 and 1954 were given by the minister 
of justice, Charles Robberts Swart, to Alexander Hepple, 
m.p., in parliament. (S 27/ 1 /5 8) 

January 1, 1955 — March 1956 
Police convicted of theft, 76 
Of ‘immorality’, 3 
Of assault, 308 
Of homicide, 7 

Of those convicted of assault, 226 were still in the force. 
The above information was given in parliament by the min- 
ister of justice. (F 17/3/56) 

1957 

Police convicted of various offences, 574* 

Of crimes of violence, 139* 

Of offences against prisoners in their charge, 80 (827/1/58) 
1960 ... 

Police charged with assaulting prisoners in their charge, 500 

Of whom there were convicted, 31 1 

And of whom there were dismissed from the force, 1 1 

(O 17/11/63) 

*The report does not make it clear whether the 139 is included in, 
' or in addition to, the 574. 
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2. Crov.-d control by the South African police is 
l llluslrat ^ « Photograph. In 1950, the 
poace '•‘•ere dispersing a crowd of five tho'usand 
women demonstrating against the then control of 
home-brewing of beer. Since then the African 
p-ople have been given legal access to alcohol. 
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The above is a tale of mounting harshness For much of this 
harshness Swart must take responsibility Early m his cabinet 
career he announced that he would protect ‘his’ force against 
those who criticized its ready use of sten guns against the non' 
whites And to deter people from reporting policemen who 
misbehaved he removed the numbers from the uniforms of the 
white members of the force African, coloured, and other non- 
white policemen kept their numbers, which had always been 
previously worn by all members of the force 

Swart was made governor general and, later, president in 
1961, and a successor restored the practice whereby all, mdud 
mg white, policemen, wear identification numbers on their 
uniform (CT 8/8/61) 

Swart left a malodorous reputation at the department of 
justice Under his control the Police force behaved more and 
more as a tnbal unpi* and less and less as the impartial mam 
tamers of law and order Sometimes the police were frankly 
racist For instance, in 1955, one Fernando Kasumbila sued 
the minister of justice for £200 for wrongful arrest and assault 
Evidence showed that he had been wantonly assaulted by the 
police Released next monung from cells, no charge was laid 
He complained to his white master Together they went to the 
police station ‘His employer asked the policemen why they 
had hit him and one of them replied ' Because he is black and 
I am white” ’ (F 6/5/55) 

People fear the vengeance of the police A letter in 77 te Star 
from a responsible social worker told how one man, bom in 
Rhodesia, who had worked for one employer for 145 ears was 
arrested at night in his own room in Alexandra and was asked 
for his permit to live in Alexandra, and was thereafter assault 
ed A lawyer was instructed to defend hun, and the case was 
withdrawn He laid a charge against the African constable who 
•Regiment (Zulu) 
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had assaulted him, and judgment was given in his favour. The 
constable was fined. The employee’s permit to live in Alex- 
andra w r as renewed — but he no longer lived in Alexandra, 
because ‘the police will get me’. The writer added: ‘I assure 
you that such arrests are frequent (of people who have com- 
mitted no crime, and whose documents are in order). I have 
taken up a number of such cases. ... I shudder to think how 
many there are — who are too timid to appeal’. (S 15/7/57) 
The police acted as a tribal impi under Swart because he 
unashamedly took the part of the white man in virtually every 
case that went before him. As an example, in which incident- 
ally the police were not implicated, in 1957 a white man who 
owned a hotel in Wellington (Cape) committed a brutal assault 
on a coloured man. He was convicted by a magistrate and sen- 
tenced to a fine of £50. The prosecution was not satisfied, and 
the attorney-general appealed. The supreme court agreed with 
the attorney-general, and increased the fine to £150. There 
was also a prison sentence of two weeks. This was left unaltered 
by the higher court, which knew, when it left the prison sen- 
tence alone, that the man would lose his liquor licence, and be 
unable to keep his hotel business. Although the court made a 
clear decision on this point, the government, acting on the 
advice of Swart, pardoned the man in respect of the imprison- 
ment. The pardon followed representations by a number of 
white farmers, friends of the accused. (S 19/11/57) 

It was Swart, too, who, when he w r as first made minister of 
justice, had himself photographed holding a cat-o’-nine-tails, 
the very symbol of brutal punishment. That photograph has 
never been forgotten, particularly by the non-whites. Statistics 
speak here too. In 1945, before the Swart period, 2,649 persons 
received I 5 > 7^7 strokes of corporal punishment in prison. But 
ln 1 95^3 after Swart had legislated to make corporal punish- 
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ment mandatory in certain cases, 18,542 persons received 
93*775 strokes Thus is apartheid maintained 1 

Swart’s occupation of the ministry of justice will never be 
forgotten. Here are some more statistics, also taken from the 
highly reputable Pena! Reform League's information sheet 


1 958 (after several years 

*945 (pre-Swart) of Swart) 


Daily average in prison 22,929 51,000 (approximately) 

Youthful offenders in prison 10,802 24,174 

Persons actually executed 
expressed as a percent- 
age of those sentenced to 
death 1 e percentage 
not granted clemency 29 3 63 1 

Swart's reputation is bad But let us not therefore exonerate 
the sjtem The reputation of the South African police, m their 
dealings with the non-whites, js a reputation of corruption, 
cruelty and terror 

It is now appropriate to examine some of the concrete cases 
that will justify my use of these strong words 
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Torture 

Found hanging in his cell 

As mentioned earlier, a well-knosvn leader of the Cape African 
National Congress, Looksmart Solwandle Ngudle, died in the 
hands of the police on or about September 5, 1963. The man- 
ner of his death was mysterious. The official story is that he 
was found hanged in his cell. But it was widely believed that 
he had been tortured, and possibly killed by the police. An 
attempt was made at the inquest to have the matter properly 
investigated, but the representative of the widow, Dr George 
Lowen, undistinguished member of the Johannesburg bar, ■with- 
drew when he realised that the law made it impossible for him 
to repeat statements by Ngudle because he was a banned 
person. 

The matter had not, at the time of writing, been properly 
investigated, and several features of the case seemed suspicious. 

Ngudle was detained on August 19 under the go-day clause. 
According to the counsel for the government, V. Marinus, ‘be 
was interrogated on a number of occasions. On the day before 
he was found dead he gave the police information that led to 
other arrests. . . . He realised he had given information which 
would lead to retribution from the persons concerned. It was 
a case of being put to death by the proper functions of the law 
or being put to death by the people with whom he had prev- 
iously associated. That was his predicament’. 

So much for the official point of view. It is admitted by them 
that Ngudle had been interrogated many times. He died six- 
teen days after being detained. Yet another ten days passed 
before the news of hb death was given to hfr relatives. Hfr 
m oficr, living at Middledrift, Cape, was told that her son had 
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'passed -may * When she asked how he had died, she was told 
that he had hanged himself Her immediate reaction was one 
of disbelief On 15th September she asked that his body be 
sent back home for buna!, but this was refused on the grounds 
that it would be ‘too expensive’ She went up to Pretona, 
arming on 22nd September She went straight to the jail 
where the authorities first told her that the> knew nothing of 
the matter But later the} told her that the body had been 
buned The}' said it had been buned at the request of his wife, 
but she strenuously denied making any such request The 
mother then asked for the clothes, but this, too, was refused 
The aulhonties said there were no clothes A post mortem re- 
port on the death was made by a government doctor Dr 
Loubser, but it was so inadequately done that medical men 
could not, from a perusal of it, determine whether death was 
by hanging or other cause, and that it did not help in estab- 
lishing whether the hanging was before or after death It was 
an incomplete report it did not give the time of death and 
the cause of death given, ‘hanging’, was an inference which 
need not be drawn from the facts And there w ere other irreg 
ulanUes (S 26/10/63) 

At the inquest evidence was given by another person de 
tamed under the 90-day clause Isaac Tlale He had been held 
for 14 weeks in solitary confinement and told the inquest court 
that he had been beaten by the police, forced to undress and 
given an electnc shock He said that he himself was never 
allowed out of his cell even for exercise and that his food 
consisted of bread three times a day He was hit on the head 
with part of a chair, grabbed round the neck and kicked dur 
ing an interrogation After bang given an electnc shock he 
lost consciousness The next thing he remembered was stand 
mg at a table signing a blank document headed with fus name 
and address, with a policemen holding his hand (G 28/11/63) 
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The J ass at case 

There was an explosion in a railway tool-shed in Johannesburg 
on April 17, 1963. According to a statement issued by the Anti- 
apartheid Movement in London, a 29-year-old merchant, Ab- 
dulhay Jassat, was arrested, not at the scene of the explosion, 
but at his home at 3 a.m. by about fifteen police, on suspicion 
of having been connected with the explosion. He w'as taken 
first to the South African Police station at Marshall Square, 
then to the Railway Police station at Park Station, together 
with four other suspects. 

He was kept for some hours in a room with a guard, and 
was later called out for interrogation by about twenty plain- 
clothes police who fired questions at him. Jassat refused to 
reply to them. Then the men put a canvas bag on him, cover- 
ing almost his entire body, and tied it at his knees. They then 
suspended him by his legs and swung him about. After this his 
shoes and socks were taken off and wires were attached to his 
big toes, and electric charges applied with increasing intensity. 
All the time the police plied him with questions about the 
sabotage and about those involved with it. Water was poured 
over his feet, presumably to maximize conductivity. 

After the electric torture he was made to stand on one foot 
with the other foot raised, and a pin was held under the raised 
foot. During all this torture Jassat screamed a great deal. The 
electric treatment lasted about an hour. They then made him 
do various exercises, beating him whenever he paused. He said : 
When they saw that I was almost finished they carried me 
away to another room as I could not walk. Later I could hear 
the cries of my friends’. 

The friends were four other men of Indian origin named 
Chiba, Vandeyar, Nanabhai, and Naidoo. The first three had 
treatment similar to that given to Jassat. Naidoo had been shot 
on the scene of the explosion. He was shot from the front, the 
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buHct entering at the shoulder. 

Jassat was charged with sabotage, but the charge was later 
withdrawn Immediately the charge was withdrawn he was 
re-arrested and detained under the 90 day clause On the 
morning of August 10 he and three other members of the 
Congress movement, a political alliance which opposes apar- 
theid, escaped from Marshall Square, and all four managed 
to get out of South Africa to safety ( Sunday News, Dar es- 
Salaam, 22/9/63) 

Earlier accounts of torture by electricity 

In 1961 the Tembuland police were investigating the murder 
of a government supporting headman Spalding Matyi le and 
another collaborator William Ntambeka They rounded up at 
one stage all the a ble-bodied men tn eleven locations /villages) 
At the subsequent preparatory exanunaUon before a magis- 
trate two crown witnesses contradicted statements they had 
earlier made to the police on the grounds that they had been 
beaten and tortured with electricity One witness, Gawuleteta 
Rabula, described being taken to the stables behind the Eng- 
cohojail, being blindfolded, and beinggiven electrical shocks 
on his feet The second witness, Matekana Mduna, showed a 
small wound above his right temple which he said had been 
caused by a nail which penetrated his scalp when he was 
thrown to the ground by the force of an electrical shock And 
a third witness, Lems Majija, a teacher of 24 years’ service, 
quoted the actual words used to him by a policeman, Sgt De 
Beer, who threatened him before applying electricity to hi s 
body ‘1 am going to reduce your weight by ten pounds tn 
two seconds’ Majya is a heavily-built man (C 25/2/61} 

In 1956 the police at Boshof, Orange Free State, were in- 
vestigating a case of shopbreaking and theft They wanted to 
make a 17 -year-old lad, Daniel Motshwaro, confess to the 
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crime. They were said to have beaten him %vith a sjambok 
(rhino-hide whip), given him an electric shock, and held his 
face near a glowing stove. The assailants, whites and Africans, 
were all police. 

Motshwaro said that on June 22 Geldenhuys and Motaung 
took him from school to a garage at the Boshof police sta- 
tion. Geldenhuys told him he would not be charged if he 
confessed to breaking into a shop and if the police recovered 
stolen money. 

Motshwaro said he had not broken into the shop. Gel- 
denhuys then told Motaung to bring a sjambok and a 
motor-car fan belt. 

The boy then added that Geldenhuys told Motaung to 
close the door. He ordered Motshwaro to take off his coat. 
Geldenhuys hit him hard ma ny times with the sjambok. 

The Native constable hit him with the fan belt as he tried 
to escape the sjambok blows. Mothswaro said that after the 
beating he denied breaking into the shop. 

He then had to lie on gravel on the concrete floor of the 
garage holding his hands above his head. He was left in this 
position for a while, he said. 

Calitz then arrived and struck him on the head. 

After Motshwaro had been blindfolded, he said he felt 
shocks, which shook his bound hands violently. 

The cloth was taken from his eyes, and Calitz hit him on 
the nose, causing it to bleed. He saw Calitz carrying an 
object connected to electric 'wires. He was then taken out 
of the garage to wash, as his nose was bleeding. 

Geldenhuys and Els, he said, then hit him many times 
Els then hit him with a cane three times. Geldenhuys, 
Calitz, Els, Motaung, Moloi and Dammie stood round 
Motshwaro, and all hit him from side to side. 

\\ hen I fell they picked me up, and hit me down again,’ 
he said. 

(S 24/1/56) 
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f 957 ^ ,c police tned to get information from one Sergeant 
Nyoni at Hlobane, Natal As a result a policeman, Gideon 
Petrus Opperman, and a butcher, Paul Johannes Pick, were 
charged with assault They pleaded guilty 

They were alleged to have shocked N>om with electricity, 
to have hit him on the soles of his feet with a cane and an 
iron bar, and to have banged his head on the ground and 
against a desk 

Nyoni showed the court an inch thick scar which circled 
his left leg just above the ankle He also showed a broken 
line of scars on his calf He said the scars were caused by the 
electricity burning him when Opperman and Fiek shocked 
him as he lay spread-eagled on a table in the Hlobane 
police station 

Native Cons Isiah Tabete said he saw Opperman and 
Fick ‘putting electricity into Njom ’ He went into a rond- 
avel in which were Opperman, Fick and N>oni 
Njom was spread over a table, with his arms and legs 
fastened to the table leg with handcuffs and foot manacles 
One end of a length of electnc flex was fastened about 
one of Nyoni ’s legs and the other was plugged into the elec- 
tnc light socket 

Constable Tabete said that when he was there Opper- 
man said ‘Switch on’ to Fick Fick turned on the current 
Nyom’s body jerked and he shouted The current was 
switched on only a moment and then switched off 

(A 17/6/58) 

A further detail in this case was added by Dte Burger , Cape 
Town’s nationabst newspaper The witness was reported as 
saying that the assailants were drinking, and took turns to turn 
the current on and off They laughed as the current produced 
spasms in his body It is of interest that the voltage used in 
South Africa is not no volts, as used in America, but is the 
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far more dangerous 220-230 volt system that frequently kills 
people accidentally. 

In 1962 a witness in a case of robbery told a court in Johan- 
nesburg: ‘I was electrocuted and assaulted and forced to make 
the statement. Then I was afraid to report it (meaning the 
assault)’. (RDM 17/5/62) 

In 1955 the police in East London were investigating a case 
of theft. A quantity of kaffir sheeting (coarse cloth) had been 
stolen from a factory at Chiselhurst. 

One witness, Dickson Bazi, said that he had been questioned 
at Duncan Village charge office. During the questioning a 
policeman named Sergeant Matthys assaulted him. ‘He was 
also shocked with an electric cable. The cable was wound 
round a finger on each hand. ... A mask was then placed over 
his head. It suffocated him. When he was given the electric 
shock he was hurled against a wall and received a bruise on 
the right temple.’ (F 12/1/56) 

In 1957 two Afrikaner policemen (one a detective-sergeant 
named Johannes Christoffel du Preez) were charged in court 
with assaulting one Isaac Radebe ‘by undressing him, hanging 
him upside-down from a pole passed through his arms and 
legs, passing an electric current through his handcuffs, hitting 
him with a plank through which a nail was driven, and hitting 
and kicking him’. The medical evidence was that the right 
eyebrow was lacerated, and that there was an abrasion on the 
leg. (S 30/7/57) 

Torture without electricity 

So much for torture in which electricity forms an element. Here 
arc some other cases with other forms of torture: forcing a vic- 
tim to kneel and hold a chair above his head, and tightening 
the screws on handcuffs, permanently maiming his hands (CT 
25/8/61). Assaulting an African woman prisoner by flinging 
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a hosepipe round her neck, almost throttling her, and assault 
mg her while she was unconscious Found guilty, the police 
responsible were each fined £3 or seven days' hard labour 
(F 5/7/5=) 


‘His left ear hanging ’ 

One of the most fearful killings by torture occurred after a 
white farmer, of Lel.ekloof farm, Cradodc dutnet, Cape, was 
killed at night m his own home, on January 13, 1959 

On January l 6 the police arrived at the farm and took 
Moyisi Sikaka awa> for questioning Sikaka is as a 

“sfaklffied the nest day. Janua^t .7, “> P” 1 ** 

The relatives were informed of his death a day later, on 

J “d 2 aWe saw the coffin on a human ordure lorry and 
accompanied it to the graveyard 

When she and relatives were ap- 

the body or to arrange for its bunal themsehes, they p- 

su— em obtained that Sdaka had been 
assaulted by the police before his death . , 

Two affidavits are on record from , j( 

In the first, she said that nothing had happened to her 

h 1^tsecond,howmer-wh«ffir^»l^^f“ 

her being charged with peq«y - shord^be- 
beat and kicked and trampled on her husban 

She said that she saw her husband wnd. to toeeovsmd 

with blood and his left ear 'hanging He kept openi g 
mouth without saying anything hmba nd on the 

Angelina alleged that the police hit her nuso 
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head with handcuffs, and then took him to an adjoining 
room and assaulted him again. 

After her husband’s death, the police told her that the 
cause of death had been heart failure. 

Other sworn statements have been made supporting the 
allegation of assault by the police on Sikaka. 

At the inquest the Cradock Magistrate, Mr M. S. Hough, 
found that Sikaka died as a result of sub-cranial haemor- 
rhage probably caused when he fell several times during a 
police search for a safe in a murder investigation. 

The law governing inquests prevented the attorney repre- 
senting the family from calling witnesses or from addressing 
the court on the merits of the case. 

Subsequently the attorney applied to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral for an order for the body to be exhumed. 

(ST 22/3/59) 

But the attorney-general and the minister of justice, Swart, 
decided not to allow an exhumation. 

This case was courageously taken up by Senator Leslie 
Rubin, of the Liberal Party, with the minister. He pointed 
out that the dead man’s relatives were informed of his death 
an hour before the police buried him; that no relatives were 
allowed to see the body; that an exhumation order was refused ; 
and that minister Swart refused to answer any questions in the 
senate on the grounds that the case against others for killing 
the farmer was sub judice. (ST 22/3/59) 

Buried on a beach 

Another fearful killing was reported from Zululand in 1955. 
Two sergeants of the South African Police, Bentley van Eck, 
a ged 3°, and Joachim Chnstoffel Potgieter, aged 25, were 
charged for killing a prisoner, Mgawuli Ndhlovu, aged 18, 
who had been in their charge. 

They suspected Ndhlovu of storebreaking and theft. For two 
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days they flogged and kicked him in an attempt to get him to 
show them where the stolen goods had been hidden They 
threatened to bum him with ‘electric’ In the end he died 
The assaults began on Monday, November 7 Van Eck 
thrashed Ndhlovu and another African with a stnp motor 
tyre Van Eck forced the two men to hold a bnck in each hand, 
and to hold the bricks above their heads while they were 
thrashed At the same ume he asked them to point out where 
the goods vs ere hidden That afternoon Ndhlovu was assaulted 
by both accused He was handcuffed to the bumper ofa van 
and crept under the vehicle m an attempt to av o.d the blows 
one of which broke the left front lamp of the van Van Eck t 

u alleged, reversed the van It went over Ndhlovu Then Pot 

gieter thrashed him , . 

On the Tuesday morning Ndhlovu was sent ou 
African pol.ee to look for the goods Some -ssadence canted 
that these two African police also assaulled Ndhlovu 

Onlhe Tuesday afternoon Van Eek and Po, gieter wen, om 
again wad, Ndhlovu and the Cher African suspect PCpet» 
threntened that he would bum the Cher African wads efccfrm 
,f he did not show them where die goods had been 
Van Eck then assaulted Ndhlovu tn a plancuon Thenhe^ 
handcuffed to a tree Then, tn the words of the ^ 

very sertous assault took place' The 

urae completely lost their tempers y thrashing 

When the one was and die other took ^cer the t hrashmg 
They thrashed him all over ho body and boomd h ^ ^ 

then collapsed According .0 one witness, hW^. 
his nose and he unna.ed blood Then the sergeants shuck h, 
again Then diey saw he sras dead dOTOn ab ou. 

When they saw he waa dead theyhad ^ KwuB 

what to do The body was placed on the vanan 
bonamb, pohee stauon an African was ms.ructed sp y 
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body with a hose. It was buried in a plantation. Later the two 
sergeants dug it up and buried it on the beach at Kwam- 
bonambi. 

In an attempt to cover up their tracks they staged a fake 
search for Ndhlovu, who, they pretended, had run away. They 
sent two African constables on patrol duty to search for Ndh- 
lovu. The African constables pretended to go out in a certain 
direction but once they were out of sight of the sergeants they 
changed their direction and went to Empangeni. They report- 
ed what they had seen to the police there. (S.6, 8/2/56) 

Piet tried to crawl away 

Piet Machika was a farm labourer in the notorious Delmas 
district of the Transvaal. On July 28, 1 959, a 20-year-old white 
constable, Antonie Stefanus de Bruto, approached Machika on 
the farm Witklip. We are not told why he approached Mach- 
ika. But he grabbed him by the shirt front and hit him several 
blows on the body with his fist. When the man pulled away 
from the constable’s grip his jacket was pulled off and his shirt 
tom. 

An African witness reported to his white master that a police 
constable was assaulting a farm labourer. The master said: 
‘That is not our business. Just ignore what is going on’. 

Machika was then knocked down and tried to crawl away 
on his hands and knees. The constable grabbed him by the 
arm and another struggle followed during which he was again 
struck by the constable. During the scuffle, Machika was 
’ 'Town to the ground. The constable sat on top of him, gave 
a another beating, and handcuffed him. 

The constable got up and, while Machika was still, lying 
* the ground, smacked him across the face with the flat of 
■' hand and then hauled him to his feet. He staggered a few 
■aces, fell flat on his face, and never got up again. 
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^Vhile the assault was going on, a few white men watched 
from a nearby shop They did nothing till Machika was knock- 
ed out Then they got into a car and drove to the scene of the 
assault and helped the constable to load the man into the back 
of the car They drove to Delmas, followed by De Bruto on 
his bicylce 

That night Machika’* body was identified at the police sta- 
tion (CT 14/11/59) 

The last case w hich I wish to quote is another case in which 
a prisoner died Sergeant John Victor De Bruyn and Con- 
stable Stephanus Johannes Marais, were charged in June 1962 
wath culpable homicide The assault arose out of an investiga 
tion of a reported loss of £45 They interrogated one James 
Sondesi It was alleged that while he was questioning Sondesi 
Maraw pressed handcuffs against the prisoner's wrists, till Son- 
des! complained of the pain Later Marais hit him at the Nqutu 
charge office with his open hand Then De Bruyn hit him with 
his open hand Every time they hit him his head banged up 
against the cupboard behind him Both men grabbed Sondesi 
and banged his head against the cupboard They did this in 
turn 

Later Sondesi’s face was seen to be swollen and he was stag 
gering One Nsibande told him to sit down ‘I thought there 
was something wrong with him and he told me that his head 
was aching’ Later he heard De Bruyn tell someone to say that 
Sondesi had fallen from the van Sondesi died on March 8 

{RDM 16/6/62) 

To complete this account, incomplete though it is of torture 
by the South African Police, I quote an exchange in the Senate 
between Senator Rail of the United Party, who is an ex magis 
trate, and Balthasar Johannes Vorster, at present minister of 
justice of South Africa Senator Rail told the minister that 
third degree methods were already being used by the police 
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He knew this from his own experience. Many a day when he 
was on the bench someone appeared before hi m with a bloody 
face and accused the police of having manhandled him, upon 
which the police always said that he resisted arrest. 

Vorster: What did you do about it? 

Senator Rail said that he had been able to do little. But in 
one case as a result of his objections about a certain policeman 
always bullying suspects, the policeman was transferred to the 
north coast of Natal. Soon after Senator Rail had left the gov- 
ernment service the same policeman was charged with the 
brutal murder of a suspect, and was sentenced to 61 years 
imprisonment. Vorster’s predecessor, Swart, had seen fit to 
release that man after six months and make him a warder in 
a prison. 

Senator Rail also said that the police were using third-degree 
methods on a wide scale in their country-wide searches for fire- 
arms among Africans. 

The minister’s reaction was typical: ‘Senator Rail saw fit to 
make certain references to me personally. I treat his remarks 
with the utter contempt which they deserve. That also applies 
to his despicable remarks about the police.’ (S i I5I63) 
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3- Crowd control by the South African police culminated, on 
March at, 1960, in the massacre at Sharpeville when 69 
people were killed. Here is one of the victims, shot from the 
back. See p. 67. 




4- After Sharpe-ville the South African police went 
through the homes of the African people, beating 
them up, and trying to get them to return to work 
Here is an example dramatically photographed at 
Langa, Cape Town, on April 4, 1 960. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

Four Unforgettable Gases 

The Jooma Killing by Gideon Johannes Ftsser (the beast) 

In December 1954 Constable Gideon Johannes Visser of the 
South African Police, stationed at Fordsburg, Johannesburg, 
arrested three men named Moosa, Patel, and Suhman Ismael 
Jooma He charged them tvith disturbing the peace, resisting 
arrest and assaulting the police And he chatged Jooma with 
hindering the police in the execution of their duty Suliman 
(‘Solly’) Jooma was a prominent political anti-apartheid lead- 
er, and a member of the Transvaal Indian Congress Jooma 
and Patel were acquitted, and the charges against Moosa were 
withdrawn 

In February 1955, Visser received claims for £ 1,500 from 
the three men, and there were other claims against the minister 
of justice for £7,500 The action was set down for hearing in 
March 1956 

On the night ofjanuary 13 1956, Visser was driving through 
Fordsburg with three others. In an underpass they saw Solly 
Jooma Visser said ‘That is the man who is claiming £5 000 
from me’ He turned the car and drove up to Jooma Visser 
got out and hit Jooma, who fell to the ground He then kicked 
him savagely Then he fett for Jooma's pulse, and found that 
his heart had stopped On his own statement Visser ‘hacked 
his forehead with the heel of my boot so that the detectives 
would think he was assaulted by Natives’ 

Then they drove off A little later they returned Visser 
looked at the body and said ‘He’s dead' About ten days later 
Visser asked a friend to clean some blood off his shoes. The 
friend asked where the blood came from, and Visser said 
‘Don’t you know I killed that Indian 9 ’ And a month or two 
later another witness heard Visser saying that he would fix 
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constable, and that he told an African constable and sergeant: 
‘They gave me water to drink’. (S 31/1/51) 

The quartering of Willie Smit 

Another medieval practice that is receiving a latter-day revival 
in South Africa is the practice of killing by quartering. In the 
old days the worst malefactors would be executed by having 
a horse attached to each limb, and the horses driven off in 
different directions. For some three hundred years Europe has 
allowed this barbarous practice to lapse. But even this torture 
has been revived by the ingenious South African Police. For 
in 1958 they killed an elderly man named Willie Smit by 
stretching him between two lorries. It is hardly necessary to 
say that Willie Smit was not white: he was what they call a 
‘coloured man’. 

As in so many similar cases the matter arose out of suspected 
theft. In some way suspicion descended on Willie Smit, and in 
October 1958, on the farm Glacis, belonging to Athelstone 
Henry Verran, a farmer, in the Cathcart district of the Cape 
Province, the police conducted an inquisition on "Willie Smit, 
his son Stokkies Smit, and another man named Maxini Joko. 

The police and the farmer perpetrated a series of assaults, 
over a period of four days, on the three victims. 

"Willie Smit was hung up in a tree, upside down, and severely 
beaten with sjamboks by Constable Michiel Jacobus Swart in 
the presence of Verran. Stokkies Smit was hung up too, and 
thrashed. Swart tied Stokkies Smit’s hands in front of him, 
while another policeman pulled the rope over a branch. He 
was kept like that a little while. He was beaten with sjamboks, 
and with a piece of wood which had had the inner tube of a 
motor tyre wrapped round it. 

Then Willie Smit promised to take the police to where he 
said they would find stolen goods. They loaded Willie Smit on 
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to a lorry, and drove to where he indicated When they got 
there no stolen goods could be found Then the two policemen 
put leg irons on Wilhe S nut’s ankles and tied one leg iron to 
the bumper of a truck and the other leg iron to another truck 
One of the policemen, Sergeant Philip Theurus de Wet Nel, 
thenjumped into one of the trucks and began to reverse Willie 
Snut screamed that he 'was being tom apart’, one of the wit- 
nesses said After the torture he was unable to speak The police 
then untied him, and took him back to the police station, at 
Henderson, near Cathcart After four days Willie Smit died 
The doctors said he died of pneumonia, but they admitted that 
they could not say whether he died from the pneumonia or 
from the assaults. They found numerous bruises and abrasions 
on the body, and agreed that these might have contributed to 
his death 

And, speaking about the injuries that he found on Willie 
Smit’s son, Stokkies Smit, Dr G R Howes, District Surgeon, 
Cathcart, said ‘If his injuries had been caused by assaults, 
then the assaults must have been severe and multiple’ 

The police torturers were found guilty of assault with intent 
to do gnetous bodily harm, and not of homicide or murder 

(CT a 1/3/59, 14/5/59 A 13/5/59) 

The nay the South African Police treated two Bushmen 
Of all the peoples of South Africa the Bushmen (San people) 
are probably the most harmless They withdrew into the Kala- 
hari desert when stronger tnbes moved into South Africa 
There they live today, asking only to he left alone They are 
tiny Many of the grown ups are no more than 4 feet high 
They know little about the outside world Occasionally the 
outer world bursts in on them as will be seen In rgfe a strange 
case was heard at Grootfontem, South West Afnca It is better 
left in the actual words of the Cape Times report of April 4 
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GROOTFONTEIN. - Two European policemen were 
found guilty and a Native constable was found not guilty 
when the three appeared in the Magistrate’s Court yester- 
day on charges of assault and incitement to commit crime. 

Constable John Thomas Brits was found guilty on both 
charges and was fined a total of £40. Sergeant Karel de 
Wet Burger was found guilty of assault and fined i~io. 
Native Constable Seth Gaugrob was found not guilty of 
both charges. 

Evidence was that Burger, Brits and a party of police 
arrested a party of Bushmen alleged to have committed 
stock theft. They assaulted two of the Bushmen and the 
wife of one of the Bushmen with a hosepipe. 

Later, they forced a Bushman to have relations with the 
Bushman woman. It was stated that although the Bushman 
woman and the Bushman lay down together no relations 
took place, in spite of Brits’s orders. — (Sapa.) (CT 4/4/62) 

On April 17 Mrs Helen Suzman, sole representative of the 
Progressive Party, took the matter up in parliament, as appears 
from a question and answer recorded thus in column 4094 of 
Hansard: 

Mrs. Suzman asked: 

Whether the two policemen who, according to a report 
in the Cape Times of 4 April, 1962, were found guilty of 
assault upon two Bushmen and a Bushman woman have 
been dis mi ssed from the Police Force; and, if not, why not? 
The MINISTER OF JUSTICE: 

No. The matter is still being considered. 

And that was that. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

Police Corruption 

The ‘protection racket’, looting, rape, theft, ‘immorality’ and 
using government money to frequent brothels Surely not 
by a police force? 

Nothing is too much for the South African police Here are 
the facts 

Looting 

Looting is not normally associated with the activities of a 
police force Yet, after Sharpeville, in i960, it was universally 
believed that the squads of police that were instructed to go 
through the ‘locations’ beating up people who were staying 
away from work did not stop at physical persecution they were 
believed to have stolen goods that took their fancy In parba 
ment. Cape Town, on May 18, the following remarks were 
made by L B Lee-Warden (Cape Western) 

Mr Lee-Warden said that he and his parliamentary col- 
leagues had been approached by many employers and told 
of cases of looting 

Amounts ranging from £80 down had been stolen 
GOVERNMENT MEMBERS 'Stolen by whom * 
‘Stolen by the police,’ said Mr Lee-Warden 
MR ERASMUS (Minister of Justice) ‘Isn’t that a 
shocking statement to make ?1 

Mr Lee-Warden stated that about 2,000 police had taken 
part m room to room searches when they raided the quar- 
ters of about 20,000 Africans at Langa 
They broke open every suit-case and box They said they 
were searching for dangerous weapons That was when the 
pilfering occurred 

The raids for dangerous weapons might have been just- 
ified, but if they had been earned out under correct super- 
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vision ‘this pilfering and looting would not have gone on’. 
GOVERNMENT MEMBERS: ‘We don’t believe it.’ 
Mr Lee-Warden said that if Mr Erasmus wanted to clear 
the name of the police he should appoint a magistrate to 
investigate the allegations. 

Mr Lee-Warden declared that many people had gone to 
the police and complained of the looting but they had been 
chased away. 

‘Now we have the real police state” declared Mr Lee- 
Warden. 

Amid further protests from the Government benches he 
added: ‘I have made these allegations from affidavits which 
I have taken.’ 

Referring to the police action against Langa residents 
when the township was cordoned off by the Army, Mr Lee- 
Warden said: ‘The police went to Langa to beat up the 
people and chase them out to work.’ 

Mr Lee-Warden claimed that senior Defence Force offi- 
cers had sought an interview with the chief of police and 
had threatened to withdraw their forces unless the violence 
stopped. (CT 19/5/60) 

Some of the people who believed the police had looted were 
unwise enough to protest to the police. One of them, Alfred 
Maqubela, wrote about looting and about what happened 
when he tried to get //15 back: 

Dear Sir, 

I am very sorry, I would like to come and see you myself, 
but I can’t. Here is the reason. At Langa I live in the Flats : 
there arc three of us in one room, and I am the first to get 
there on Fridays. Last Friday I found the room open. I 
went in: everything was so upside down that 1 didn’t know 
where to start. The pots, plates, spoons and that sort of 
thing were near the door. The first thing I did was to look 
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at the suitcases, and I found that there was no money id 
them before there had been about £\$ 

Ten minutes later another occupant came He is a bus 
mess man who sells new clothes from the wholesaler He 
couldn’t find his whole suitcase full of clothes 

And we were hungry, we always cook very early m the 
morning, and they had eaten all our supper We had to 
start cooking again 

1 \e locked the door and went to the Police Station to 
make a report On the nay we found a lot of our local 
friends and they told us that the police there were beating 
them so they ran away 

I said to the other man ‘Let’s go Nothing will happen 
I want my money ’ When we got there they started beating 
us and I said that they could shoot me but I want my 
money We went away The police just looked at us and 
ga\c no answer 

Many people at Langa ha\e had things stolen suits 
money and other things 

I don’t mind giving my name, because this is true. 

Thanks a lot for the help Alfred Ma&usela 

(C 7/5/60) 

The ‘protection racket 

In September 1957 there were serious riots in the western areas 
of Johannesburg The aty council appointed a commission of 
inquiry The commissioners were three former judges the Hon 
A van de Sandt Ccnthvres (a former chief justice of South 
Africa), the Hon L Greenberg and the Hon E R Roper 
Three respected members of the African community were 
among the witnesses They said 

that gangsters in Alexandra township had indulged in their 
crimes with the connivance of some members of the police 
force for many j ears before the big clean up there recently 
and the smashing of the Msomi and Spoiler gangs 
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Mr Centlivres: "Why should policemen help these crim- 
inals? 

A witness: ‘They share the spoils/ 

The commission was told that several European and non- 
European police sergeants were relieved of their duties in 
Alexandra during the recent clean-up. 

A witness said one of the svorst Native criminals of all 
time was given weapons and ammunition by the police for 
his work in trying to break the Evaton bus boycott. 

It was alleged that this man was employed to break the 
boycott. 

Mr Roper: ‘Is there any evidence that this is true?’ — 
‘He was convicted and he told the court these things.’ 

‘When we hear and read such things.’ the witness said, 
‘we feel helpless.’ 

Mr A. Douglas Davidson, who is leading the evidence: 
Is there a common general feeling among Africans that the 
police are in league with the criminals? - ‘Yes.’ 

There are some outstanding criminals who are never 
touched. If they are pointed out to the police, no one ever 
knows what happens to the charge.’ 

rt memorandum submitted by three witnesses, stated: 
Although the police are necessary for the maintenance of 
peace and order in the community, in African urban town- 
ships they have proved a failure. 

_ - s " 0 ^ only are they hated by the people for their un- 
friendly, ruthless attitude, but they are also despised for 
their methods of dealing with a situation which requires 
careful handling. 

The Department of Justice, in employing police, should 
consider age, place of birth and standard of educadon 
achieved by the individual rather than employ young ar- 
rogant men from the rural areas who hate to see an edu- 
cated urban African.’ (S 25/2/58; 
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Rape and indecent assault 

In about 1957 Jacobus Ernst Retief, aged 20, a former con- 
stable in the South African Police, stationed at Point, Durban, 
tv-as sentenced to four years’ imprisonment and six strokes by 
Mr Acting Justice Biarell in the Supreme Court, Durban, for 
taping an African woman whom he had arrested under the 
curfew {pass) regulations on the night of January 24 
It intis said that Retief resigned from the police (CT date 
unrecorded) 

‘ff'e cned tears' 

Police vans in South Africa are called 'pick up vans’ The des- 
cription is occasionally all too accurate, as appeared from the 
case m which Constable Gerhardus Jacobus van der Ryst (aged 
22) was charged with raping two African girls (one of whom 
was aged 13) in the police barracks at Springs 
Thu young girl said 

that she and her sister, with their parents and an aunt, were 
walking from Springs Railway Station towards Payneville 
Native Township on the evening of November 3 They were 
on their way to church 

Before they reached Payneville a police van passed them, 
stopped and reversed Van der Ryst got out and asked her 
father for their passes He was alone 
‘The policeman ordered my sister and me to get into the 
van My aunt wanted to get in with us, but he said he would 
take us to the church later 

‘The door was shut The van went off and we stopped 
behind a large building There Van der Ryst opened the 
door, ordered us out and kissed me Then he pushed us 
back into the van and shut us m 
'Quite a long time after he returned and put his arms 
about us We walked to the large building He saw some 
people coming and told us to run back to the van There 
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he kissed both of us and, after looking round the comer, 
told us to go back to the building. 5 

Mr D. J. Curlewis (for the Crown) : What did you think 
he was going to do? — We thought he ■was going to lock 
us up. 

Van der Ryst ordered them to go upstairs. When they 
stopped he said: ‘Did you not hear me? If you do not go 
I will shoot you. 5 

He again threatened them when they hesitated at the 
door of a room upstairs. There he ordered them to undress. 
Van der Ryst also undressed. 

Then he assaulted her sister and herself. 

Mr Curlewis : "Why did you not cry out ? — We cried tears. 
Van der Ryst said that if we cried out aloud he would kill us. 

(S i 25 / 3 / 52 ) 

And, in June 1957 Detective-Sergeant Daniel Blignaut, sta- 
tioned at Umbilo, Durban, indecently assaulted a young Afri- 
can woman who he had taken to the Umbilo police station in 
connection with another case. He was fined A30. (S 18/6/57) 

Theft 

Three police broke into an outhouse at Blouvlei, Retreat, Cape 
Town, on October 19, 1958, and stole the carcase of a slaught- 
ered cow. An 1 8-year-old police constable stole a bicycle in his 
charge at Roodepoort, Transvaal. (CT 12/6/59, A I 4 / 3 / 59 -) 
And a 19-year-old constable, H. G. Martins, stole from an 
African clergyman a briefcase containing a hymn book, a foun- 
tain pen, and a bottle of wine. (D 10/5/59) 

'Immorality 

Immorality' has been given inverted commas, not because 
there is no immorality in South Africa, but because the ‘Im- 
1— . * --» • Marriages Act’, make 
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nonsense of the nornnl meaning of the si ord It is illegal nose 
in South Africa for an) sshtte person to has e sexual intercourse 
ssalh an) non-sshtte person, sshether ssaUun ssediods or out of 
ssedlock On tile other hand, as far as the las« goes, there is no 
discouragement of immorilit) of an) kind, so long as It is no 
across the colour line ’Immoralit)', hosseser, is illegal, and 
die Itsv ts stnngenll) enforced Police sp) on people at night, 
in their osvn and other homes, and, abov e all, in parked motor 

^Dut this is not to sa) that the police do not thenuels es prac- 
tise 'immorality'. Hie, do, and on a gmatscale Tha , ■ nmgue 
opportunities hate a good deal to do sss.h du. >mte ° affrnn 
And so doe, the old masim about forbidden fruit being nieeter 

Thus, tilth, n 3 . day, in . 959 . a"' city. Capo Tons', diem 

svere eonsacnons tn dirce ease, ,n sshich podeemen »ete 
ecu ted for 'immoralit)’ It „ not necessary rogointo thedetads 
onhesc cases, except .0 make .. clear that this law » » 
by aparrhetd, and that apat.had pot. people m the > «»«£ 
Where, police uniform gtvea a man excereve pots er ns er 
less people (CT el/3/59 > 8 /4l59 ut/4/i9> 

“ old custom tn the Send, Afnean Police dm. die fullest 
use ts made of the 'agent ptosoeateut' or trap Th* oto a), 
tf the police suspect that someone ts trading 8 

nil), they still dren a policeman up as someone g 

though he , sauted .0 trade illegally in diam onds, and dy ^. 

ss x 

many >ears, and so, with tneir ents provoca- 

hate extended the held ofacussue, Tor then agents P 
6l 
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teurs. The latest field to be explored is that of brothels or so- 
called ‘friendship clubs’. 

In 1959 2 33-year-old model. a bachelor of arts, was charged 
vdth keeping a brothel at her fiat during March. The principal 
evidence against her was that of a detective. He testified that 
he had been given her address by another woman who ran a 
‘friendship club’, and that he had gone to her flat, and had a 
drink with her. He then gave her -Tio, and they thereupon 
had sexual intercourse. A week later he went with two other 
detectives to her flat to arrest her. 

Proceedings revealed that the £10 was government money. 
It later became clear that this field of police activity had be- 
come popular, and another case, at about the same time, was 
brought against a 24-year-old divorcee under the same law. 
In all there were six cases: a considerable number of police 
used public money in such visits. 

Earlier requests for inquiries into police misbehaviour had 
all been turned down by the minister of justice, Charles Rob- 
berts Swart. Eut this time, with his mind no doubt on the Com- 
mittee on Social Evils of the Dutch Reformed Church, he 
ordered an immediate inquiry. (CT, B 8/5/59) 

Not all these examples of corruption affect the enforcement 
of white supremacy directly. But corruption is no respecter of 
races, and the sufferings of the voteless are greater because the 
South African Police is corrupt than thev would be if the force 
were incorrupt. 


CHAPTER SIX 

The Frightened Children 

African children arc terrified of the South African Police, es- 
pecially of the white South African Police They have reason 
to be Here are some of the happenings reported to the Sunday 
Times by C E Poulton, a farmer of the farm Piva, near Kaap- 
muiden, Transvaal On June 28, 1961, Cohn Poulton, the 
nine-year-old son of the farmer, was playing at the farm dam 
With a group of African children, whose average age was about 
seven years Suddenly a number of policemen (who came from 
a distant police station) arrived, and rounded up the African 
children, and marched them down to a str e am which runs 
under the railway The white boy, Cohn, was very frightened, 
and fled to his home 

The group of African children was taken down to some pools 
m the stream They were asked where their parents hid their 
dagga (marihuana) When the frightened children said that 
they knew nothing about it, they were beaten about the head 
with a cane as thick as a finger The police then grabbed one 
of the children named Boy Mondhlam, and made him he 
down Then they lifted him by his heels and let his head dangle 
in one of the pools of water Weeping in terror, he was then 
allowed to stand Then the police told the children to run 
They did so, and as they ran a revolver shot was fired The 
bullet struck the road near them These children, and Cohn 
Poulton, were so frightened by all this that for a week the 
parents could do nothing with them 

One white constable whose name was not given, was respon- 
sible for all this On the same occasion and on the same farm 
he maimed a man for life- 

The incident began with the visit of an African to the farm 
Piva He was dressed m civilian clothes He told the African 
% 
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farm workers that he wanted to buy dagga. They recognised 
him as a man who had worked in Kaapmuiden, and who was 
known to be a dagga pedlar. They told him they did not "wish 
to deal in dagga. He then said he was a policeman, and tried 
to kick the door of a hut open. The labourers did not believe 
that he w r as a policeman, seized him, and locked him in a con- 
crete storeroom at the packhouse pending the farmer’s return. 
During the scuffle one of the labourers named Sweet Matsoni 
smacked this ‘pedlar-policeman’. Then this large group of 
policemen arrived, released this man, and took him to a com- 
pound where a white constable asked him to point out the 
man who had struck him. He pointed out Matsoni. Matsoni 
dodged behind a hut. Finding his escape cut off by the con- 
stable on one side of the hut and the police on the other, he 
tried to make a dash for it. One of the white constables shot 
him in the back. 

This posse then departed, taking the wounded Matsoni with 
them. 

The farmer, Poulton, was not able to follow up his servant, 
Matsoni: ‘In the rush of the harvest season I could only hope 
that the police were doing what was right with Matsoni. When, 
on July 21, I got a bill from the Barberton hospital for the 
customary 5s I decided to investigate, as the information I had 
been able to get was unsatisfactory. I drove 28 miles across the 
mountains to Barberton. I was told by the hospital there that 
Matsoni had been ‘discharged’. I then w r ent to put the whole 
matter before Major Grobbelaar, the district commandant (of 
police) in Nclspruit. It was only when he made inquiries that 
it was discovered that Sweet Matsoni was lying in hospital in 
Pretoria, paralysed from the waist down’. (ST 30/7/61.) Later 
the attorney-general of the Transvaal, R. W. Rein, gave in- 
structions that the constable in question should be prosecuted. 

(CT1/8/61) 
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At the market tn Bloemfontein 

Children have been frightened by the South African Police 
more than once In 1959 Cmlad, a liberal fortnightly, was sent 
a report from Bloemfontein which indicated how the large, 
adult white police there kept the small boys near the market 
in order. 

From time to time children in Bloemfontein find them- 
selves before the magistrates charged with minor ptlfenng 
from market stalls, begging in the streets, annoying white 
motorists or perhaps committing a nuisance 
lcipal market by importuning white women to allow them 
to carry their baskets . 

The crime may often be as trifling as rnm[ ’ "S 
pavements near the market, thus causing obstruction 
well-fed farmers and well loaded housewives in a hurry 
get home with their abundant purchases . 

I, is customary for magistrate, to sentence * 
delinquents to cuts with a light can. So far as can be gath 
ered the number of cuts ranges 3 “ d brokc a 

Recently a child, grey with <hght » 1 “L 
window but could not prove that the did y 
He received a sentence of 4 cuts MiscreanB wm P ^ 
a bicycle pump or a tin of jam may ge South 

It ha, not been beyond the in.ag.onho of 
African Prisons Service to devise a 0ourtJ on these 

the corporal punishment ordered f of Bloemfon 

poor children caught up m the socia q shiver- 

tein Abatchorprobablyaboutadozenyounjus^ ^ 

ing with fright m summim «n „ arderi are tall 

winter, are assembled m a roo whimpering 

strong and athletic ui appearance in h u manly caned, 
group of children on the po'"‘° f‘ htemng No wonder 
such executioners must look indeed fag tc g canc 

the children whimper long before the first swiri 
is heard aloft 
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The first child receives the first lash and he screams — but 
he is not to receive the balance of his due just yet - that is 
reserved and he is passed on to the back end of the queue. 
Another child is brought forward by strong arms and re- 
ceives his first searing cut. He too, is passed on to the end 
of the queue. The ‘Devil’s Parade’ goes on - each child sees 
each other one receive cuts v.ith a stout cane inflicted on 
the bare skin of each of the other crying bop, most of them 
not yet in their teens. Those with the fewest cuts awarded 
by the magistrates are done first and they stand in a corner, 
still witnessing the torments of those who have not yet paid 
the full price for lapsing through hunger or some other 
tragic cause. 

Ultimately the last cut has been inflicted on the child 
with the longest sentence and all are ejected from the jail, 
still weeping and chattering with fear. Let it not be thought 
that the cane comes down with a mild school-masterly 
swish. No: the wardens do not do things that way when 
dealing v.ith their ‘ landsgenote’ (fellow-citizens) who happen 
to be darker. The jail official is invariably a powerful 
man and he bends to his task with manifest determination 
if not sadistic glee. When he lashes he lashes. Civilian ob- 
servers who have witnessed this cruel performance are often 
too sickened to speak of what they have seen. They are 
haunted in their sleep and prefer not to confess that they 
have allowed themselves to be witnesses to such bestialitv. 

(C 8/3/59) 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Strike Breaking and Crowd ‘Control’ 
by the South African Police 

The Pan Afhcamst Congress of South Africa, an anu apartheid 
movement, called on all Africans to hand their haled passes 
back to the authorities on March at, i960 The response to 
this call svas greater than the response to any earlier tall to 
deiy apartheid That day some ten thousand people collected, 
in a peaceful manner, round the police station at Sharpevtlle, 
near Vereetuging, Transsaal Some of the young svhite police 
panicked, and started firing into the croud Sixty nine peace- 
fid demonstrators died, and over a hundred were injured 

There svas also shooung and lulling near Cape Town, at 
Langa, that same day 

Thereafter the got eminent declared a state of 
The Pan Africanist Congress called on the peopl 1* 

Town, where I was Using, to stay assaty from stork Ap m th 
response of the people was tremendom, and 
Virtually esery Afncan stayed in his home and ^ 

,0 work CapI Town's dock, were immobilised, 
time by slnke action The aulhonnes fell dial ttasdent, 
fill withdrawal of labour was a victory for die P-A C and 
decided to flog the people back to work or . 

On Apnl 2, twelve days after . ^ CI ~ ncy 

general, C R Swart, signed an amendment to 

regulations This amendment read as follow 

3 (,) '^''>cvera^m.gunaren^yJ0MU»^ m[hatthc 

commissioned officer in the F ^ a t any 

presence or eondue, of any or 

place endangers or may endanger th P 
the mam.en.nee of public order or esposes or may 
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pose life or property to danger, he may in a loud voice 
order such person or persons to stop or to proceed to 
any place indicated in the order or to desist from such 
conduct, and shall thereupon warn such person or per- 
sons that force will be used if the order is not obeyed 
forthwith. 

(2) If any such order is not obeyed forthwith, the magistrate 
or co mmiss ioned or non-co mmiss ioned officer may ap- 
ply or authorize the application of force (including force 
resulting in death) in order to remove or prevent the 
suspected danger. . . . 

In another place in the same order the definition of persons 
against whom force, including force resulting in death, may 
be used, is extended to include: a person ‘who in any manner 
advises incites or encourages any other person to stay away 
from — his work — with intent to thwart or to exact con- 
cessions from the government or any other lawful authority or 
to cause general dislocation or to cripple or prejudice any in- 
dustry or undertaking . . .or to prejudice crry person or to prejudice 
employers in general ... or with the said intent is absent from 
his work or refuses to undertake or perform any world. (My 
emphasis.) 

This order, typically, was made retrospective to April I. 
Thus the head of state, the cruel Swart as it happened, 
authorized any non-commissioned officer of the forces (and 
this included the police) to beat or kill anyone who stayed 
away from work. And on that day practically every African 
in and near Cape Town was away from work. 

The police went into action on the fourth. The atmosphere 
of that day’s repression is conveyed by a report I did for Contact 
at the time. 

CAPE TOWN : At 9 a.m. on Nfondav, zth April, I was a 
passenger in a taxi at the big central intersection of Darling 
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and Bmtenkant Streets a fc\v hundred yards frorf 1 Cape 
Town City Hall The taxi stopped for traffic fig^ 13 t0 tum 
gTeen 

I noticed a good many white pofice, m uni Torn 1 ' standing 
at the intersection on the southern comer Sud^ cr d> two 
of them started rushing across Darling Street to t ^ ie comer 
near the Castle J noticed a small group of Aihe 3 ” mcn ~ 
‘a > , two or three - running for their In « away i rom ^ iese 
police who had just noticed them and were chas* 0 ? diem 
Before the chase began the Afncan men had b^ 11 walk- 
ing qinetl) towards t!ie City Hall on the pavem£ nt 
The police ran very fast, and easily caught th cm They 
began beating them on the head, neck and should” with 
sucks The sticks appeared to be about 2J or 3 l** 1 l° n 6 
One of the victims screamed 
There w ere many pedestrians and many ears at dus busy 
intersection The assault was done in front of theP**^ 
Suddenly another policeman, on our side of Darling 
Street, began chasing another Afncan whom he l 13 ^ secn 
YieVah a'ntavy 3 yjarrhidit 

He chased die Afncan past the front of our taxi f P ut ®y 
head out and roared ‘Stop it, you swine’, in a v olce d> al 
reached se\ eral hundred yards 
The policeman did stop it, and came to me in a rt 1 ^ nat ^”S 
and extremely angry- spirit He shouted at me a adeed 
me if I knew there was a state of emergency, sa<“ •* ' vas 
obstructing the police, and threatened me with iiOpruon- 
menu He was joined by a sergeant, who said m uch 
same 1 said to him, in a peremptory tone ‘Your d*™ are 
behaving like swine Call them ofT ’ 

At this the first policeman walked off cursing <" c m a 
selecUon of four letter words 

I asked the sergeant to listen, and to stop his poheemen 
from being obscene A third policeman came up to i ^ c ’ an 
said ‘All, we know j 011/ and went away 

This was only one out of coundess incidents it 1 k-ape 
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Town on that day. At Claremont I learned that the police 
collected a large group of Africans at the Police Station, 
and thrashed them in full view of the white, African, and 
coloured onlookers. Many telephoned the press, and swam- 
ped the incoming lines of the two big dailies. 

Here are some of their stories : 

An African nurse called friends outside to beg for sup- 
plies of bandages and antiseptic. Her first aid station had 
run out as injured flooded in. 

‘Police are beating up everybody,’ she sobbed over the 
telephone when I called her. ‘Blood is everywhere.’ 

White Capetonians too began to complain angrily. As 
the morning wore on — it seems that the ‘operation’ on the 
townships began before dawn — police parties began tumb- 
ling from riot trucks and beating up Africans in the city s 
suburbs. 

‘I can’t stand the screaming,’ telephoned an Englishman 
from Maidand, a middle-class suburb. He reported seeing 
policemen slashing at Afiicans with sjamboks right outside 
the police station. 

Eye-witnesses agreed that in many cases there was no 
doubt that entirely innocent and often elderly Africans were 
struck by khaki-dad youngsters, who had obviously been 
told to get tough and not to w'orry about the consequences. 

A local newspaper reporter, Douglas Alexander, was 
arrested for trying to take pictures of inddents in another 
white area. He was later released with a caution. 

In a statement on the evening of the 5th, minister of 
justice Erasmus said that allegations that members of the 
South African Police were using undue force in dealing 
with African intimidators were unsubstantiated. 

But Colonel I. P. S. Terblanche, deputy-commissioner 
of police, Cape Western Area, said in a statement: ‘Under 
the new regulations Natives who cannot account for them- 
sdves where they might cause trouble can be dealt with on 
the spot. They are being dealt with. Our aim is not to make 
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arrests but to deal with trouble makers on the sp 

Many were lulled The hospitals were full of the injured 
Members of the Liberal Party, showing no fear, went round 
the hospitals collecting affidavits and statements 

The police did not content themselves with beating p p 
in the streets They went through the houses in Nyanga and 
Langa This is what happened to one of the householders 

Hamm.ng.on MaJ.ja lives noth &»»•/ 

until reeiitly, worked for a picture-framing finn m W ood 

’’^oday ho ts out of wo.k and has a frac.urec lief. ' arm. » d 
a fractured tomb on h.s ngh. hand Ho B bdmx 1 on. 
.raiments for the hue-purchase furniture in his Nyanga 

h °m, is die stoty he told me today 'On 
week - the day of the big police drive I 
my wife I sent my children to , rhca d 

'On Thursday afternoon I heard the hehc p 
- tt was telling people to stay in their homes 

•Then I heard a knock on the back doo rmen 

door and found some pobee and ““.pb JJ^d 

man raned some sort of club -dsUuck^me They ch ^ 
me into the bedroom I raised V . (imC50 n the arms 
pobceman's blows and * 1 ““ d Some- 

'They chased me outside and I fell to me g™ 
one struck me on the back hospital 

■The next day I saw a doctor “diumb and 

to be X ra>ed At hospital they put my g 
my left arm m plaster , employer 

•On Friday morning I went 

said 1 had stayed away from work an ^employer’s 

My wife, who works as a domestic se ^ 

home, has also been sacked 
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The Pretoria Bus Boycott Meeting 

In January 1957 there was a bus boycott in Lady Selbome, 
then Pretoria’s biggest African township. The boycott began 
just after new year. Many people turned to the railway service, 
and to cope with the increased number of passengers the rail- 
way administration increased the number of trains, and the 
number of coaches on the trains. In this w r ay the people were 
able to avoid using the bus service, which was completely boy- 
cotted, except by some employees of the bus company. 

The government decided to use intimidation. The first act, 
on January 28, was that all the extra trains and coaches were 
taken off. The railway refused to sell daily tickets or single 
tickets to the people, and the only people accepted as pass- 
engers were those with old-standing season tickets. New season 
tickets were refused on January 28. The minister of transport, 
one of the less uncivilized of the ministers of the South African 
government, Ben J. Schoeman, said: ‘The extra train services 
have been discontinued because if the people want to get to 
work they must use the buses’. Thus the majesty of the central 
government was thrown in on the side of the bus company, 
and against the people’s boycott. 

The people reacted well. That evening a meeting was called 
in Lady Selbome. By 7 p.m. there were about a thousand 
people at the meeting, which w T as orderly at every stage. As 
the crowd swelled, the fears of the authorities clearly grew, 
and they sent along a force of police, armed with many weap- 
ons including sten light automatic guns. 

‘Then the African leaders were told by the police to send 
the people home. At the same time the police left the trucks 
and lined up beside them. Most were armed with long batons 
or knobkerries, but a number carried sten guns and the Euro- 
peans were also armed with revolvers.’ (Then the people began 
to disperse.) ‘Some were singing JMosi sikcleV i-Afrika (national 
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hymn of the African people) Then the police charged, laying 
about them with their batons and knobkemes Men and wom- 
en were felled to the ground, and a pistol shot rang out ’ A 
man was later admitted to the Pretoria General Hospital with 
a serious bullet wound in the head (CT 29/1/57) 

Other incidents 

In June 1957 some se\ enty torch-bearing young people of 
Indian origin, peacefully leading a march to celebrate the 
Congress Movement's ‘day of protest’, were dispersed by 60 
white and non white police (A 27/6/57) 

At the opening of the treason trial against 152 persons in 
December 1956, elements in the crowd outside the court booed 
the police The police were armed with sten guns They used 
them Twenty two people were taken to hospital as a result 
(O 20/12/56) 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

The Recklessness of the Violence 

In South Africa if you are black and ‘cheek} 75 you can be shot 
dead by an officer of the law. Not lawfully, of course, but it 
does happen. It happened to an African named Alfred Steph- 
ens, who died on November 2, 1956. 

The policeman, a white man named Willem Gideon Johan- 
nes Spence, aged 19, was asked what had happened after he 
shot Alfred Stephens. He replied to the questioner, a white 
woman, ‘I threatened to shoot him and he said "shoot then 55 . 
So I shot him. He was cheeky 5 . (RDM 16/8/57) 

If you are black, in South Africa, and are a cyclist, you can 
be assaulted just because you are black and a cyclist. This 
happened in a case in which two policemen. Andries Janse van 
Rensburg, aged 23, and another, unnamed, aged 18, were 
charged. The evidence in their case showed that the}' had 
driven along in their car, flogging African cyclists in the face 
as they passed them with a heavy g'ambok (rhino hide whip). 

They also hit a white man on a cycle, Petrus Johannes Pieter- 
son. He said he was cycling towards Vereeniging, Transvaal, 
when a man in a passing car hit him in the face with a sjam- 
bok. He felt a searing pain. Questioned by police, Van Rens- 
burg said he had hit Pieterson ‘because he thought he was a 
Native 5 . One of the Africans who was hit said that the blow 
on his left temple was so hard that it flung him off his bicycle. 
(CT 8/1/59) 

Using the safety of one’s motor car to assault Africans is a 
sport that is taught young, in South Africa. A Johannesburg 
couple, out for their Sunday afternoon drive in their car, saw 
a big stone land in an African fruit-seller’s basket. Frightened, 
the fruit-seller ran away, nearly knocking over his basket. The 
couple then saw that in a car in front of them with the regis- 
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tration ta TA (Henom) a whde W 

window waving ho hand, and Md mt 

further on he a.med a stone a. XfcVboy 

nussed him -Apparendy detemnned not 0 „ ' blcyc J 

kantnghton.ofdtecarwhenh^^mon^y^ 

Almost able to touch one of them, h „„ e 0 f 

hurled a 6s, sized stone between the shouU«b» 
die cyclists I, n^ly taoeW hj off^ts. hun, and 
and a Johannesburg car behi , ^ dnvcr ofthe Benoru 

^“"^“"ute 6rst erne dtey had actually 

seen one’ (S 12/2/58) d . thc police m 

Recklessness, too, I see * Sergeant 

their assaults on pnsoners in assaulted a pns 

Johan Gtoesbeek Mare XSghX* a belt, and by 
oner, Robert \ dagazi, by neriury entered into 

pouring acid on his head tl » llccm an made a sworn 

tins ease, but the fact * done this So even tf tins fear 

statement saying that Mare h u y die fact remains 

rul story were not true (which, P f > orthc South 
dial gmesome idea, such as this exist tn ,n 
African Police , T ntjic Masangu He was 

Reckless, too, was the killi S’*. a po hce van stopped 
hstemng to a juke-box in a tea r afternoon Naturally 

outside on September 24, 1961. a b j a dam , chased 

he ran away He ran about ^°^ c ° dam and disappear- 

by a white constable ^ent to the press 

ed A white eye witness ga \vhde the Europea 

Native jumped came up three tunes 

rX“"^p b et;ma„ shouted to my father, who 
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was sitting over there: “Go in and get him out. I can’t swim.” 
My father replied: “I can’t swim either.” We saw him drown 
and disappear. I was present when the police fished his body 
out next morning. His arms were still above his head as they 
were when he disappeared for the last time”. 

The district commandant of police was questioned about 
this case. He told the press that his information was that the 
police believed Masangu had hidden in the reeds round the 
dam. They believed that he had escaped when they could not 
find him on their second visit. 

But, when the press man looked for reeds at the dam, he 
saw that there were no reeds at all at that dam. (ST 29/10/31) 
Do not, if you are black, and if you value your life, try to 
escape from the South African police. The whites are all armed. 
And there is a state of undeclared war between the tribes in 
South Africa. It is like a British soldier trying to escape from 
his German captors at the time of Dunkirk. You get shot. This 
happened at East London, Cape, on about October 10, 1959, 
when a young policeman fired three shots in quick succession 
at a range of about ten yards in a crowded street at an escaping 
prisoner, and killed him. 

No attempt was made to call on the public to stop the pris- 
oner. He had just been convicted on a trivial offence, and had 
been sentenced to a fine of £5 or 20 days’ imprisonment. But 
he made the mistake of running. The killer’s name was not 
reported, but the police chiefs promised ‘a departmental in- 
quiry’. 

Finally, if you are black, and you value your life, do not 
criticize the police. And when the police strike at a man to 
defend their good reputation, do not try to intervene, if you 
arc black. For this is how a West Indian sailor, Milton King, 
lost his life in Durban, in 1951. 

IN finesses told the court how two white policemen, on patrol 
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in Dock Road, Durban, heard singing in a pub They went in, 
and stood listening to the singing of five coloured men One of 
the men pointed to the police and said to King ‘These are the 
real Boers’ One of the policemen, Johannes S K Visser, Lick' 
ed this man’s chair from under him He then put him back on 
the chair King, the West Indian, said to the policeman ‘lVhat 
did you do that fbr ? ' The policeman knocked King down twice 
‘I wanted him out of action in order that I could arrest him 
for using obscene language’, said Visser On the way to the 
charge office King said ‘The London police would not have 
arrested me They would have warned me’ The other police' 
man, constable Jacobus Johannes Groenewald, said ‘I want 
to hit you* He hit King, who fell on the pavement Groene- 
wald felt King’s head, and said he was ‘lights out’ The two 
then earned the man, whose head was 'soft', to the police 
station, and laid a charge against him for ‘drunkenness’ King 
died shortly afterwards (S 14/6/5:) 

Another example of recklessness in violence and the threat 
of violence occurred in about 1956 The Sunnyside poultry 
farm at Grasmere, near Evaton, Transvaal, erected a large 
notice, some twelve feet high, next to its fence which bordered 
the national road from Johannesburg to Vanderbylpark This 
notice read 

DANGER (skull and crossbones sign) 

NATIVES, INDIANS AND COLOUREDS 
If you enter these premises at night you 
will be listed as missing Armed guards 
shoot on sight Savage dogs devour the 
corpse You have been warned 
Tens of thousands of Africans and other non whites saw this 
notice daily, as it was on the mam route from the populous 
suburb of Evaton to Johannesburg 
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The notice was publicized. One day, as I was passing, I went 
in to ask the owner to pull it down. I found a manager, as the 
proprietor was away near Pietermaritzburg on another poultry' 
farm that he owned. The manager said he would tell the owner 
that he had had a protest. 

The matter w'as raised in parliament, where the minister of 
justice, C. R. Swart, said that he would take no action to have 
the notice removed. But soon afterwards the notice was re- 
moved. 

Interestingly, some months later it was replaced. But a few 
nights later it was forcibly tom down. So far as I know it has 
never been replaced since then. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

Violence in Jail 
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Drum also got a journalist into jail. One of its staffers, brave 
Henry Xxumalo, whom I and many others knew well, and 
who is now dead, got himself convicted. His story is best told 
in his own words. It should be mentioned that most South 
African prisons operate on an unofficial agreement between 
certain long-term non-white prisoners and the authorities. In 
exchange for certain privileges these prisoners rule their fellov.- 
prisoners and exploit them cruelly. This is part of Henry 
Nxumalo’s story: 

I served five days’ imprisonment at the Johannesburg Cen- 
tral Prison from January 20 to January 24. My crime vras 
being found without a night pass five minutes before mid- 
night, and I was charged under the curfew regulations. 

I -was sentenced to a fine of 10s or five days’ imprisonment. 

Two constables arrested me at the comer of Rissik and 
Plein Streets. I was taken to Marshall Square Police Sta- 
tion, charged, searched, given two blankets and locked up 
in the cells together with 37 others. The night was long. 
The prison doors kept clanging as more prisoners trickled 
in during the night. The cell itself was dark. I couldn t tell 
the day' from the night. Only the familiar shout of the 
young constable carrying a noisy bunch of prison keys 
told us it was morning. 

We had roll-call, breakfast, got back our personal effects 
and were packed like sardines - over 40 of us — in a truck 
and delivered to the cells below the magistrate’s court. 
When we got off the truck into the cells below the courts, 
one elderly-looking prisoner was a little slow to climb off. 
The prisoners were jostling to get off at once and blocking 
the way and when the old man reached the ground he 
nearly missed the direction the other prisoners were taking. 
He looked about and S saw him. He hit him with his open 
hand on the temples and told him to wake up. 

Before we appeared in court I asked one of the black 
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constables to allow me to phone my employers and my 
family He said ‘Go on, voetsek'* Meanwhile white pns- 
oners in the opposite cells were phoning their families and 
their employers without trouble from a wall telephone near 
the warder 

After our cases had been heard by the magistrate, we 
were sent back to the cells Convicted prisoners who 
couldn’t raise enough money to pay their fines employed 
various methods to get money They either borrowed from 
those who had much less or bartered their clothes, prom- 
ising to release their benefactors as soon as they were out 
Discharged prisoners took messages to relatives of convicted 
prisoners 

Thu lasted about two hours, ue were checked and taken 
to Johannesburg Central Prison by truck We armed at 
the prison immediately after one o’clock From the truck 
we were given orders to ‘shayisa’ (close up), fall in twos and 
‘sharp shoot’ (run) to the pnson recepuon office From then 
on ‘Come on, Kaffir’ was the operative phrase from both 
black and white pnson officials, and in all languages 

Many of us who were going to pnson for the first time 
didn’t know exactly where the reception office was Al- 
though the pnson officials were with us, no one was direct- 
ing us But if a prisoner hesitated, slackened his half running 
pace and looked round, he got a hard boot kick on the 
buttocks, a slap on his face or a whipping from the warders 
Fortunately there were some second offenders with us who 
knew where to go We followed them through the prison s 
many zig-zagging comdors until we reached the reception 
office 

The reception office had a temfyingly brutal atmosphere 
It was full of foul language A number of khaki uniformed 
white officials stood behind a long cement bar like curved 
counter They wore the initials ‘PSGD’ on their shoulders 
When they were not joking about prisoners, they were 
swearing at them and taking down their particulars Two 
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v.'ere taking fingerprints and hitting the prisoners in the 
face when they made mistakes. 

Five long-term prisoners attended to us. One came up 
to me and said he knew me. I didn’t know him. He asked 
for cigarettes, but I didn’t have any. Another told us to 
take off our watches and money and hold them in our 
hands. 

‘That’s a fine pen you’ve got, eh?’ he asked. ‘How about 
giving it to me?’ I said :T’m afraid I can’t; it’s not my pen, 
it’s my boss’s pen.’ ‘Hi, don’t tell me lies, you bastard,’ he 
said, ‘what the hell are you doing with your boss’s pen in 
prison? Did you steal it?’ he asked. I said I hadn’t stolen 
it. I was using it and had it in my possession when I was 
arrested. ‘Give it here, I want it for my work here; if you 
refuse you’il see blood streaming down your dirty mouth 
soon!’ I was nervous, but didn’t reply. ‘Look, you little 
fool. I’ll see that you are well treated in prison if you give 
me that pen.’ The other prisoners looked at me anxiously. 
I didn’t know -whether they approved of my giving my pen 
or not; but their anxious look seemed to suggest that their 
fate in prison lav in that pen. I gave it away. 

From there I ran down to the end of the wide curved 
desk to have my height taken, and stood beside the meas- 
uring rod, naked. The long-term prisoner taking my height 
asked for my name and checked it against my ticket. 

When finished with a prisoner, he would Ihrcrx fds ticket 
cm Ike f.'-OT far the pricerST to pick it up and get on with the 
next one. 

Then our prison clothes were thrown at us — a red shirt 
and a tom white pair of short pants. They looked clean; 
but the side cap and the white jacket which were issued to 
me later were filthy. The jacket had dry sweat on the neck. 

Some said the clothes the;.' were wearing had been worn 
by the prisoners detained for V.D. 

After another roll-call we were marched to the top of the 
court to collect our food. The dishes were lined in rows and 
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each prisoner picked up the dish nearest to him The zinc 
dishes containing the food were rusty The top of my dish 
was broken in three places The food itself was boiled whole 
mealies with fat We were marched to No 7 cell, given 
blankets and a sleeping mat and locked in We ate The 
tune was about 4 30 p m Clean water and toilet buckets 
were installed But that water wasn’t enough for 60 people. 
The long-term prisoners warned us not to use the water as 
if we were at our own homes An old man went to fetch 
water with his dish at one stage and the long term prisoner 
in charge of the cell swore at him The old man insisted 
that he was thirsty and continued scooping the water The 
long term prisoner took the water away from him and 
threw it all over the old man s face 
There was a stinking smell when prisoners used the toilet 
bucket at mght without toilet paper At 8 pm the bdl 
rang and we were ordered to be quiet and sleep Some 
prisoners who had smuggled dagga and matches into the 
cell started conversing in whispers and smoking The blan 
kets were full of bugs, I turned round and round during 
the night without being able to sleep, and kept my prison 
clothes on for protection against bugs 

\Ve were up at about six o’clock the following morning 
1 tried to get some water to wash my dish and drink The 
dish was full of the previous night’s fat and I didn’t know 
how I was going to do it But the long term prisoner shouted 
at me and ordered me to leave the water alone I obeved 
He swore at me in Afrikaans and ordered me to wipe the 
Urme which was overflowing from the toilet bucket with a 
small sack cloth I did so He said I must wipe it dry, but 
the cloth was so small that the floor remained wet 
He told me to find two other prisoners to help me carry 
the toilet bucket out, empty it and dean it It was full of 
the night’s excrement There were no volunteers so I slip 
ped to a comer and waited He saw me and rushed at me 
‘What did I tell you, damn it, what did I say?’ He slapped 
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me on my left cheek with his right open hand as he spoke. 
He said he could have me put in solitary confinement if he 
•wished. He could tell the chief warder that I had messed 
the floor and I would get an additional punishment. I kept 
quiet I had done nothing of the sort Finally he ordered 
two other prisoners to help me. 

In the four days I was in prison — I got a remission of 
one day - I was kicked or thrashed every day. I saw many 
other prisoners being thrashed daily. I was never told what 
was expected of me, but had to guess. Sometimes I guessed 
wrong and got into trouble. 

Long-term and short-term prisoners mixed freely at the 

prison. For example the famous A D , of Alexandra 

Township, who is doing a io-year sentence for various 
crimes, was one of the most important persons in prison 
during my time. He was responsible for the in and out 
movements of other prisoners and respected by prisoners 
and warders. Though I was a short-term prisoner, I, too, 
took orders from A . 

It was a common practice for short-term prisoners to 
give their small piece of meat to long-term prisoners on 
meat days for small favours such as tobacco, dagga, shoes 
(which are supposed to be supplied to coloured prisoners 
only), wooden spoons - or to ensure that they were always 
supplied with sleeping mats. 

Many other prisoners shared the same fate. There are no 
directions or rules read or posted in prison. At least I didn’t 
see any. Thrashing time for warders was roll-call and break- 
fast time as well as supper time. For long-term prisoners it 
was inside the cells at all times. Long-term prisoners thrash- 
ed more prisoners more severely and much oftener than 
the prison officials themselves, and often in the presence of 
cither white or black warders. 

On the day of our discharge we were mustered in a big 
hall at breakfast and checked. There was an open lavatory 
at the comer of the hall. Six men used it, and when the 
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seventh one went a long term prisoner swore at him and 
told him to keep his stomach full until he reached home 
He said the man belonged to a tnbe he detested a tnbe 
which killed his brother 

\\ e were then marched to the Reception Office for our 
personal effects and checking out The long term prisoners 
officiating there told us not to think that we were already 
out of pnson They kicked and slapped prisoners for the 
slightest mistake, and sometimes for no mistake at all, and 
promised them additional sentences if they complained In 
the office there was a notice warning prisoners to see that 
their personal belongings were recorded in the prison's 
books correctly and exactly as they had brought them But 
I dared not complain about my pen which was command- 
eered on my arrival, lest I be detained Even the prisoner 
who took it pretended not to know me 

Before we left prison we were told the Superintendent 
would address us We could make complaints to him if we 
hvd any But the fat Zulu warder who paraded Va the 
yard for the Superintendent’s inspection said we must tell 
him everything was all nght if we want to lease pnson 
‘This is a court oflaw,’ he said, ‘>ou are about to go home 
but before you leave this pnson the big boss of the pnson 
will address you He will ask you if you have any com 
plaints. ISow I take it that you all want to go to your homes 
- to your vn es and children - you don’t want to stay here 
So if the big boss asks you if everything is all nght say, ‘Yes 
Sir ’ If he says have you any complaints say, ‘No, Sir ’ You 
hear 7 ’ 

In a chorus we said ‘Yes * 

One by one we zigzagged our way out of the pnson s 
many doors and gates and lined up m two’s in front of the 
main and final gate We were ordered to leave pnson quiet- 
ly and m pairs when the small gate was open If we blocked 
the gate w e w ould be thrashed We were to come out in the 
order of the line The man on the left would go out first 
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and die one on the right would follow. The gate was opened. 
We saw freedom and blocked the gate in our anxiety. If 
they thrashed us we couldn’t feel it . . . we didn’t look back l 

Sometimes white South Africa uses its power to jail people 
to impose its will in civil disputes. Take the case of Johannes 
Mahlangu, an independent builder who was maimed when he 
had a dispute with a white farmer with whom he had a con- 
tract. The terms of the contract throw- light on the terrible 
economic weakness under which the non-white people of South 
Africa labour. Here is the story, as told by a Sunday Times 
(Johannesburg) reporter: 

Johannes Mahlangu, a labourer with a family, entered into 
a contract with a white farmer six miles from his home. 

For £22 he undertook to: 

Build and roof three rooms of 222 square feet in area. 

Do other major reconstruction jobs and plaster inside 
and outside. 

Pay his own assistants, ‘eat his own food, work every 
day early and late, supply and transport at his own 
cost all sand, stone and concrete to complete the 
work.’ 

He was paid Tn during the course of the work. 

IVhen he went to collect the remaining /11 he and a 
companion were accused of stealing two fowls. They were 
taken to jail. 

Three weeks later, Mahlangu — unable to walk — was 
helped into court. His attorney, drawing attention to his 
condition, said ‘There must be something seriously wrong 
at the jail for a man who entered it in perfect health now 
to be unable to walk and clearly urgently in need of med- 
ical attention.’ 

The magistrate instructed the prosecutor to call for an 
explanation from the chief warder. 

This week the magistrate told me he was satisfied with 
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the chief warder’s explanation He was ‘generally known 
as a good man * He believed Mahlangu was not injured in 
the prison but m a /arm accident 
Mahlangu, whom I saw on the farm on which he lives 
with his family, is still unable to walk 
He says that three days after his admission to jail he and 
the man arrested with him, were assaulted by an indeterm- 
inate sentence prisoner who acts as a kind of ‘mduna’ - or 
headman — m the jail 

Mahlangu says that, unable to walk, he was left lying 
around m the prison without medical attenuon He was 
then assisted into court and released with a suspended sen- 
tence 

His white employers confirm that he was in a perfect 
state of health when he was arrested 

(ST 29/10/61) 

The Mahlangu case is another case in which 11 demonstrated 
the fearful power delegated by the prison authorities to the 
African long-term prisoners 

Another interesting facet of the Mahlangu case is that the 
prison concerned was the pnson at MiddeJburg, Transvaal, in 
the heart of the notorious potato country of east Transvaal, in 
which farm labourers are treated more shamefully than in any 
other part of South Africa 

Another case in which the long-term prisoners inflicted ser- 
ious injuries on a man was the case of Ernest Edward Groene- 
wald, a contractor of Heatbfield, Cape Town Though his tax 
payments were in order, there was a misunderstanding over 
his tax receipts and he was jailed in Roeland Street pnson, 
Cape Town In the cells, that night, some demands were made 
on him by the long term men He refused They assaulted him 
The prison superintendent, Lieut L F Botteher, confirmed 
that Groenewald had been 'seriously injured' Charges were 
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laid against seven prisoners. Bottcher somewhat self-righteously 
added that ‘we are doing out utmost to prevent these dirty 
attacks, but we simply cannot control them’. Officials admitted 
that such attacks were a daily occurrence. (CT 3/11/60) 

I can myself testify how little reliance can be placed on Bott- 
cher s word. For I myself witnessed a small assault in his prison 
while I was a prisoner there in i960. The victim was a coloured 
man: the assailant was a white warder named Mostert. As 
Mostert hit him: 

the man cringed, obviously used to being pushed around. It 
v'as not a serious assault. But I -was a magistrate for twelve 
years and I know an assault when I see one. It was a rough 
push and a slight blow, and it was done in a bullying 
manner. 

I reported the assault to the Chief Warder, Warder 
Payne. He asked me to submit a report in writing which 
I did. He called in the prisoner, and the warder, and after 
listening to the three of us he said to me: ‘I will see that he 
(meaning the warder) gets a choke-off.’ 

The next day I was summoned into the office of the offi- 
cer commanding, Lieut Bottcher. He was with Chief Ward- 
er Payne. On his desk lay the report I had made, with other 
pieces of paper attached to it. 

He said to me in a domineering tone: ‘Duncan, I haven’t 
read this (poinung to my report). But I know' what is in it.’ 
He then said that he realised that I had gone round his 
prison trying to ‘see things’. I denied this, but said that I 
had in fact seen what I had reported. He told me that it 
was none of my business, and warned me to ‘keep my eyes 
shut’ in future. (C 19/11/60) 

I had earlier been allowed some privileges in that prison, 
notably a chair and table, and a second felt mat. These were 
all taken from me, leaving me to sleep on the wooden floor 
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with nothing but one felt mat and three blankets I have no 
doubt that this was punishment for the report I made 
When I read of the authorities boasting of how keen they 
are to stop brutality I often think of this otherwise insignificant 
happening in my life 



CHAPTER TEN* 


Last Word on the Police 

Here are a few unsorted facts about the violence used by the 
police. 

Of course, most of the violence is used to maintain apartheid, 
and against the non-whites. But if you brutalize a white police- 
man you cannot always guarantee that his brutality will not 
sometimes hurt white victims. One of these was T. D. van 
Schalkwyk, of Vanderbijlpark, Transvaal. He was picked up 
drunk by constable Jan Gerhardus Terblanche on February 6, 
1959. He was taken, very drunk, by Terblanche and another 
person to the police station. A witness said that he ‘heard a 
land of thud zs though somebody had been struck. I went back 
to where we had left Van Schalkwyk and saw Terblanche jump 

on his stomach twice with his boots on He was lying flat 

on his back when Terblanche jumped on him. I pulled Ter- 
blanche off and told him that he had already done enough 
damage. He was very* angry 5 . The witness and Terblanche 
bathed Van Schalkwyk’s face and tried to revive him — but 
failed. Terblanche washed assay marks made by his boots on 
Van Schalkwyk’s stomach. 

What happened was that Van Schalkwyk lost a great deal 
of blood through internal bleeding, and had 2a pints of blood 
given to him by transfusions. 

Van Schalkwyk lived after that assault for about three and 
a half months, in hospital. He lost weight constantly. In health 
he had weighed 200 poounds, but before his death he weighed 
no more than 00 pounds. He died on May 18. Just before he 
died his wife gave birth to their ninth child, but he was too 
weak to be told this. 

And there is one case in my records in which a white man 
got the electrical torture treatment: the case of Eugene Maree 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The Worst Farm Labour System in the World 

The above heading is a wide generalization, yet I believe that 
it is no more than the sober truth. In other lands, admittedly, 
peasants are treated harshly, and are forced to work sometimes 
against their will. In China in some of the communes men and 
women are hamassed to ploughs, and communist guards stand 
over them with rifles. In Latin America powerful landlords 
exploit their serf-like servants. South Africa seems to combine 
the worst features of all other known systems. And the basic 
reason is that one tribe, which hates and fears another, is in 
a position of unquestioned power over that other tribe. 

Let us take a cruel landlord in, say Latin America. What 
restrains him from hurting and killing the relatively powerless 
people under him? Surely, apart from the sometimes question- 
able cfficacity of the law, two factors operate to protect the 
weak. The first is that, in all but a few areas there arc ties of 
blood and nationality that connect master and serf. And the 
second is that the legal system is weak enough to allow a mons- 
trously tyrannical master to be killed in revenge by the families 
under him. In South Africa there are no ties of kinship or 
nationality between master and man. In South Africa the police 
network covers the whole country’ effectively. And in South 
Africa the master is armed to the teeth, while the men arc 
disarmed. 

For these reasons, although some masters treat their men 
kindly in South Africa, there is a universal injustice, an un- 
fairness in the sharing of rewards. There is a lack of personal 
freedom of movement. There is poverty and ignorance on a 
vast scale. And there arc cruelties which in other countries 
would seem incredible. 

True, some cases get into court. And some courts have visited 
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proper punishment on the fallen and .wt”^ 
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(tumor), who was in charge of a p tty * LCT > 

Mpikwa several times, tdbnghm , .0 1 ^ ot her pm 

The following morning Mplkwa to l, eked the 

onem that fc» back was sore where he h ^ agam - 

prevtousday The aU naked crept for 

this was March 31, 1954 n u nne the morning Snyrnan 

jute sacks draped around them Du. S a hcavy „ u „d knob 

*■ - « — * f “ 

heS^ttn Thlome and another 
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African then picked Mpikwa up and threw him on to a truck. 

Snyman (senior) then arrived. Mpikwa was thrown off the 
truck. Snyman (senior) had a length of garden hose with him- 
Mpikwa began to work, but when he did Snyman (senior) hit 
him with the hose many times. Mpikwa then begged for water, 
and he was given a drink. Snyman (senior) then told his son 
that Mpikwa was not feeling the blows, so he doubled the hose- 
pipe. “When he became tired he handed the double hosepipe 
to his son who continued hitting Mpikwa. When Snyman and 
his son had their afternoon tea they gave the hose to an African 
worker, Makgadi, saying ‘he must hit 5 . Thlome then returned, 
took Mpikwa by the arm, and told him to stand up. 

At one stage a labourer held up Mpikwa’s leg so that Sny- 
man (senior) could hit him between the legs. 

Snyman then thrashed Mpikwa, who staggered slowly into 
the lands, then fell on his back. He roused himself and crawled 
about on all fours, trying to work. 

Thlome and another African pleaded with Snyman to leave 
Mpikwa, but he was thrashed again. By this tim e he could not 
work, and Snyman ordered him into the truck. On the way 
back to the farmhouse Mpikwa became wide-eyed and his head 
sagged against the side of the truck. 

Mpikwa died some time that afternoon. (S 29, 30/4/54) 

‘ The teas threaded wire through c hole in my nose ’ 

A case in which an African labourer fought back and killed his 
master occurred in the far west of the Cape Province, Barkly’ 
West, in 1952. 

In this case Mack Thabong, aged 26, was charged with the 
murder ofhis employer, Frans Lock. What led up to the lulling 
was described in court. Thabong was working for Lock, but 
wanted to go to a former employer at Andalusia. Lock said 
that if Thabong left he would kill him . Thabong started to 
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walk Lock called h.m tack and Led a thong round hu 

wau. and ued hu hand, together with ware He ,hcn P'"* 
die membrane between hn nor.nl. and threaded ware tough 
the hole, ued a thong to the ware, told him to pick up 
and led him to a place where there were two grave. 

Lock ordered Thabong .0 dig up one of the gmvm 
» Hu waaita had been loowned but the warn wa».Ul thrmtgh 
hu now He could no. dig deep tnto die grate became there 

ued Thabong'. hand, wad, wtrean^W him m 

a dam About five yard. from the dam “ p^hed he 

pray to God and lay lie was coming "h™ 

would .hoot him Hu baa. had a double-barrelled gu 

Thabong told dte court what had 1“PP“£ Kld ",men” 

T Laid Jeru. help me, lam coming. Amen A. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I hit the baas behind the car wth th P? . fcet wt i, the 
ground and I took the gun I ued hu an out- 

ware m order that he would not follow me went 
pot where I had been wotkrng and took 'he w. 
nostnls I pushed the baas’s bicycle to r her 

Mn Lode wa. ntung on the tentnd. *U” bong , old 
on a chair She arked h.m where the baa. „ p ^ 

her that he had hrt h.m Me. L«k TL „ away from h " Shc 
gun He .prang at her ‘ ^ from beneath a 

went tnto the bedroom and took .om 8 bablyp utol. 
pillow (Thu wa. probably a pi.td £ Afncan farm- 

beneath pillow, in a majority «■ »““ h , threw an iron bar 
home. ) A. .he came out of die hedmomfed. ^ ^ „„„ 
at her that he had taken from the sto 
and she fell down (S aa/3/5 3 ) fhroUI? h so much of this 
Here we have the thread that ru f car 0 f death Tell 

violence the gruesome ernbroi story of Thabong. 

God that you arc coming Dig a gra 
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ending in death for a farmer and a terrifying experience for 
his widow exemplifies the suffering that apartheid inflicts on 
the whites. They too are psychologically twisted by this in- 
human system. Even when the white assaila n t comes out of the 
fight as physical victor, as he does nearly always, he comes out 
a spiritual cripple. And he. this spiritual cripple, is the dom- 
inant voice in South African politics. Yerwoerd is his spokes- 
man. 

The one hope for the future, for white and black and for the 
country' as a whole, is that the power to cripple themselves and 
cripple the Africans shall be firmly removed from such people. 
For one of the unarguable facts of the twentieth century is that 
such people have proved themselves unfitted to rule. 

A dialogue from a South African farm 

Mr. A. Harris, of the farm Overvloed, Babanango district. 
Natal had an altercation with one of his labourers, Mpikayise 
Majosi. Something had gone wrong in the work and the fol- 
lowing exchange of words occurred: 

Harris: ‘All kaffirs ought to be killed. 5 
Majori: ‘All whites ought to be HUed. especially the Boers. 
If all the whites were killed it would not be necessary for man- 
gers to be built for the cattle, as there would be enough forage 
for everyone.’ 

After a tussle another farmer shot Majosi in the arm and 
was sentenced to a fine of -C50 or four months in prison. {B 
5 4 ’ 6 =) 

Killing a holy 

John Charles Holland, a farmer of the Seaforth area of the 
Philippolis district, deliberately ran down a group of Africans 
with his car on the Xorvalspont-Philippolis bridge on the night 
of July 20. 1 956. and lulled a seven-month-old babv. 

9 $ 




7 Typical of many hundreds, if not thousands of 
farm labourers, is John Gvvala who gave evidence 
in Heildelberg (Transvaal) against nine people 
charged with assaulting labourers Th* Cape Argus 
published this photograph on September 22, 1958 
Seep 106 



8. Ruth First illustrated her article in Xrs. Age '.vith this 
photograph of three of her informants. They had walked all 
the way to Johannesburg in their sack clothes, given to them, 
as the Nazis dressed their concentration camp inmates in 
•pedal dothes, to make escape difficult. See p. 1 15. 
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Elizabeth Kanon, mother of the child, said that while wait, 
ing towards the bridge with her baby on her back a motor car 
passed them from behind As they crossed the bridge they saw 
a motor car approaching from the front, and they got on to 
the pavement The car passed them and then reversed back. 
They kept on walking The car reversed for a second time, 
swung towards them, and bumped against them The driver 
looked out of the window and said ‘I did get yon after all’ 
Elizabeth said she got up and felt her child’s head and found 
that it was soft After taking the baby off her back she dis- 
covered it was dead (S 37/1/57) 

Fifljbfiut labourers were whipped, and one died 
On the farm Dwarsfontein, 'it was an every day occurrence for 
labourers to be struck with whips and sucks on their way to 
the lands from the compounds where they were locked up for 
the night The mdunas (foremen) who were in charge of the 
labourers, hit them to make them run to work’ And one of 
the labourers, Ncakemi Mkize, was killed by the mdunas on 
February 8 These were some of the facts that emerged m the 
trial of Max Mann and Willem Johannes Pieters, with five 
mdunas of the farm Dwarsfontein, in the D elm as district, east- 
ern Transvaal 

One of the witnesses, a 15 year old boy named Johannes 
Mamela, said that on Saturday the labourers worked unul 4 
p m , and were then locked into a room They stayed locked 
in that room unul the Monday morning The police evidence 
was that ‘the room had all the appearance of a prison’ 

Mamela said that he had been assaulted at work by mdunas 
He showed the court a scar across his face which, he said, bad 
been caused by the mdunas ‘The point of the whip caught me 
m the eye and I could not see all day’, he said 
Mamela said that Pieters nearly killed bun with a whip, and 
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that he used the whip more than the indunas did. hlamela had 
seen a labourer assaulted by the inner a; and by the farmers. 
"He '/.•as unconscious. and I thought he v.-as dead. As he was 
lying on his back hlann came and kicked him in the stomach. 
He lay there for quite a while. Then I sav.- him get up again. 
He complained to {one of the inennas) v.'ho said he was a liar 
and started hitting him again. Mokwena and Molife {indunas) 
also attacked him, but later left him alone.’ hiamela said that 
he sav.- Mann assault one of the labourers with a pick. The 
labourer became unconscious, but when he gGt up he was again 
assaulted. He comp lain ed to hlann, who hit him with a v.-hip. 
He again got up, started work again, but v.as assaulted by 
Pieters and the indunas. He remembered seeing Mann assault 
an African named Stanley vdth a pick handle. Stanley was at 
the time cf the hearing in hospital. 

In alL fifty-five labourers were whipped. 

As a result of complaints the police -.vent out to Dwarsfor- 
tein. and one of them. Sergeant NcL found io 5 Africans work- 
ing on the lands, wearing sacks. Out cf the i& 5 . 52 had wounds 
on their bodies and legs. Pieters told the sergeant that the 
workers v.-ere erven sacks to wear so that they would not run 
away. {821,22/ 2/5 1 ; 17, s 8/5 '51) 

‘ If eft, Iri j~.r rArurjwu Aur ce? Arts c A rib 

And the answer, apparently, is that one hits him with a wire 
rope, bangs his head on the ground, and kills him. 

In his lifetime Andries Sehule worked on the farm Sar.ds- 
pruit, m me Mulcersdnf district of the TransvaaL His em- 
ployer was Stephanas Lodewyk van ZyL Van Zyl. one Andries 
Lubbe, ar.d an unnamed white youth, chased Sehule after 
there had been some trouble. The youth can cut him and 
brcrrgnt h:m down. Lubbe hit Sehule cn the stomach with a 
piece cf wire rope, while Sehule lav cm his b ack. fS'ot even 
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dogs arc accustomed to continue a fight if one of the com- 
batants lies on its bade ) The youth hit Sehule in the /ace with 
his fist and also Indeed him 

Van Z>I hit Sehule in the face with the fiat of ha hand 
Lxibbe then said ‘Wait, let me show you how a person hits a 
kaffir’. He then lifted Sehule up to his feet and banged his 
head on the ground 

The whites then went awa> Sehule remained, lying on the 
ground The Africans earned him to his room He could not 
speak He breathed fast His eyes were open There was a 
wound on his head Hw bp was cut and was bleeding The 
police came in a 'e&tgua* (catch-waggon, meanmg a pick up 
truck), and took Sehule away, to die (B 29/3/62) 

These last two cases are of interest in one way they were 
both reported in the nationalist press for Du Burger supports 
the government in most things I f proof w ere needed that decent 
whites do not approve the atrocities recorded here this is it 
What is wanting in both the Afrikaans government supporting 
press, and the anti gov emment English press, is an understand 
mg that white South Africa as a whole is guilty, because to 
deprive Africans as a whole of status and power and dignity 
in the country as a whole is to hand individual African workers 
over to the uncontrolled power of certain whites And, such is 
the tribal hatred of whites for Africans and vice versa, that 
some among the thousands of farmers m this position of un 
quesUoned power behave like nazi thugs 

White South Africa hands powerless men and women and 
children over to the powerful who hate them White South 
Africa as a whole must therefore take a goodly part of the re 
Jponsibihty for what inevitably happens The only remedy is 
that the powerless must be given power, and, in 1964 terms 
this means the vote 
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Biding naked girls 

If you are a black girl aged. 14, and you commit the atro- 
cious crime of climbing through a white farmer's fence in order 
to pick up dried cov.dung for fuel (for that is all the fuel many 
Africans have on the South African high veld), what punish- 
ment is suitable for you ? Hendrik Petrus Steenkamp, of the 
farm Nooitgedacht, Welkom district, thought he knew the 
answer. 

With two African labourers and his dogs in his ’.an he drove 
up to the children as they were collecting the dung. Steen- 
kamp ordered them to get into the van and lie down so that 
people could not see them. Then the van stopped in the veld. 
One of the African labourers ordered the girls to get out of the 
van. She was ordered to undress and told to He on her stomach 
on the van with her legs hanging over the edge. 

One of the Africans held her feet. Then Steenkamp took a 
length of rubber hose out of a box and beat her. He beat her 
16 times. 

The same happened to another girL 

The magistrate said that Steenkamp should not have taken 
the law into his own hands, and sentenced him to a fine of £5. 
(RDM 18/5:62) 

7 jrcnr.ms cc trice 

The essential nature of tyranny is th2t it is cauridous. The 
despot chops the victim’s head off because he does not like a 
wart on the man’s nose. 

Many — perhaps thousands — of tyrants are today to be found 
on tsouth Ami can farms. One of them lulled a man in 1 ofr2 on 
the farm Springfontein near Merweville, Cane. His name is 
Jacobus L/odevdkus Erasmus. He is need 37. 

On March 6, sofi2 Erasmus felt sick. He had also had an 
argument with his father about the shearing cf sheep. He was 

too 
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also apparently dissatisfied with the way m which one of hu 
workers. Floors Alexander, a coloured man, was sorting the 

After lunch Alexander was sorting wool at one side of a wool- 
sack Erasmus was standing near him, cleaning his fingernails 
with a knife , . 

With no warning, and nothing said, and no quarrel, and in 
a sudden fit of temper, Erasmus stabbed Alexander with the 
knife and killed him , » 

But Alexander did not die immediately He was Jeft lying 
there for four hour, until he died The judge. Judge Herbstem 
commented 'Erasmus took no step, to call a doctor IVhen he 
telephoned the police about the incident he was Mid to tang 
die man into town But he did nothing 
hu bed In the meantime die man was bleeding mternrJly, 
from which he died The attitude towards him was callous 

— 'need Erasmus lo ~ V**! 
ment, of which tiro were suspended, and ordered him PI 

£190 to the widow (S 18/5/62) have 

Erasmus was guil.y In many olher lands he wouU have 
hanged But the blame is no. all hu Hhe wealed FIooix Ata 
ander as a dung of l.ttlo word, die reason ^ “ f b “' 
constitution of die Union of South Afiica which tdb aU the 
non whites that they do no. count for anything ££££ 
die slate I. .elk diem thn by denying diem die VOM ^ 
dieir lbs, are dark And dial eonsunmon 
British parliament And that constitution wu 1 m d l b 
earlier, m die peace Irea.y of Vereemipng the B„mh P ^ 
ised the defeated Boers that they cou ^ Afncans 

Birtam would no.givt ..he "“T ^^etdeu of 
were delivered, bound hand and foot, 

South Africa 
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‘ The cow’s in the meadow, the sheep in the corn' 

An assault by motor car was committed on a herdboy of 14 
years of age who worked for Willem Jacobus Smit Enslin, of 
Nooitgedacht, Middelburg, Transvaal. Some of the cattle he 
was herding went astray in the croplands. The employer drove 
over in his car in the direction in which the herdboy was. As 
he approached the boy he drove slowly. The boy was fright- 
ened, and began to run. The employer chased him in his car. 
Then he swerved deliberately and bumped the boy, inflicting 
serious injuries to him. The boy spent a month in hospital re 
covering from the assault. 

The judge found Enslin guilty and sentenced him to two 
months’ imprisonment without the option of a fine. (S 2 //8/5-r) 


An accident 

Johan Willem Christiaan van Staden, aged 30, of Schuinsd ’ , 
Marico, lulled a little African girl named Keke, aged six, wi 
a gunshot, and injured a little African child of two behind the 
right ear with the same shoL 

But he did not do it deliberately. It was an accident. A an 
Staden had actually fired at a grown-up called Isak Molela 
because Molela, not having had his customary mid-day food, 
had gone to the house and asked for it. (S 30/8/54) 


Brutality learned by immigrants 

The nazis were never short of foreigners who quickly learned 
that atrocious cruelty was part of the system, and sometimes 
outdid the Germans at their own game. 

So it is in Southern Africa. Often the immigrants are cruelle. 
than the bom white South Africans, just as converts are often 
more catholic than the Pope. 

Be this as it may, Jan Wilhelm Lucius Sybes, a Dutch immi- 
grant farmer of Margate, Natal, proved himself no whit infcr- 
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tor to the best local thugs in 19M Some of Sybes’s cattle had 
been found damaging com on a neighbour’s farmTwo herds 
men drove the cattle towards the pound, according to law 
Sybes intercepted them and tned to stop them from driving 
the ca.de .0 the pound There followed an argument Syte 
shot the two men dead Naturally they svete unarmed, being 

A Syte was sentenced to three yearn m prison (DD .8/5/54) 

How to die ittajou m chomidua loddtr 
Marthmus Johannes Celhers, a at year-old farmer from T>u 
dee, Kami, burs, into team as he and his faditu Marta 
Celhers, » ere sentenced .0 ta yearn’ impnstant 1 Tor a cxud 
and prolonged’ assault on Alfios Sibujwho died af.erdl hour, 
or beatings and ill treatment The behaviou 
unmerciful and die torture stretched ove, r» penod oH8 hou 
Sibtst had been beaten with hosep.pm. bed, Med, ^ 
left chained up for a whole night “£outM B 
the neat day while sull chained .0 a ladder 
tractor chain’, said the judge, JudgeJ on ^ &11 

What caused such torture An andSibisi 

iers farm, Sheepndge, » the Dundee dmnet, Natal, 

said that he had taken it , /e» ir k with large 

The younger Celhers then too a ° ^ S ibisi with 

round knob on one end used as a ground 

it on the head He bled Stbusmed' out mndfc 1. 
alter the younger Celliets struck hun a number 
that Sibut did no. speak, bush, ^ d „ urc) where die 

Sibm was then taken to a kraal ^ ma de hun 

younger Celhers tied his hands vn wo Celhers then 

climb into the back of a pic up They go 1 out » ant * 

drove to die huts or a man named abm The 

walked to die hud The younger Celhers again 
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party did not find the axe at Mtini’s, so they all returned to 
the farm- Sibisi was tied spread-eagled to two poles in a stable. 
The vounger Celliers then went to the house and returned with 
three pieces of rubber piping and a torch. He handed a piece 
of piping to his father, and to another white person, Anthony 
Marcus Meyer, of Pongola, a guest staying with the Celliers 
family. 

‘The Europ eans then hit Sibisi on the buttocks with the 
piping until late in the evening. The younger Celliers warn- 
ed Sibisi that he was not to make a noise. After the beating, 
the elder Celliers went to the house and returned with a 
bucket of warm water which he threw over Sibisi’s but- 
tocks.’ 

Sibisi was told to take off his clothes, and the younger 
Celliers fetched a chain. Sibisi was locked to a ladder and 
the boy and another umfaan were told to sleep with him in 
the stable that night. Sibisi groaned during the night. 

After breakfast the next day, Sibisi was again taken to 
look for the missing axe at his kraal, but without success. 

On their return to Sheepridge, Sibisi was again tied up 
in the stable. 

The younger Celliers took two railway sleepers and placed 
them flat on the ground parallel to one another and at 
right angles to the two poles used the night before, so as to 
form a rectangle. 

The three Europeans then fastened Sibisi to the sleepers 
by his hands and feet. 

The boy and another labourer who were in the stable 
were then sent to a kraal, and while they were there they 
heard Sibisi being beaten. He was crying. 

When the.- returned to the stable, the boy said, he saw 
Sibisi lying on the floor. He had been released from the 
sleepers and was chained to the ladder again. 

Later that day the boy found that Sibisi was dead. He 
was still chained to the ladder. (CT 1/3 >'62, RDM 5 ’6/62) 
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One of the witnesses told the court that before he died Sibisi 
said ‘O dear mother, I am bang done for today* 

The value of the missing axe via s £159 


Torture by fire and eleclncily _ 

Klanbooi Mpeku, an employ ee of Francois Alwyn du Preez, 
a white farmer of the Pietersburg district, Transvaal, was 
accused by his employer of stealing £634 from a store on hu 
farm Du Preez took Mpeku to the police, but the police could 
prove nothing On the day the police released hun Du Preez 
called for him in his motor car and took him to hti ‘farm 
Accompanied by an African employee Du Preez took Mpeku 
out into the veld They asked hun to show themuherethe 
stolen money was hidden He failed to do tins So they began 
to torture him to get him to talk 

Fust they bound his hands and drove thorns into to ding 
nails Then electnc leads from a car were f, “ 

and his penis, andtheengine of die ear was . started Then Ins 
feet were roasted over a specially prepared fire 
The fire charred the bones or one foot Later th 
part or the foot had to be amputated by » doe,cr 

The judge said that t. £££££ tSL « 
serious provocation, since Du Preez o 
wholesalers and Mpeku had a pmnoui .«««*“» ^ 
from Du Preez s store People could neverdielos not takeU^ 
law into thar own hands He therefore sen en suspe nd 

1 8 months’ imprisonment of which nine mon 

ed and four strokes (PN 3 °/ 4 / 57 ) 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

Legal Background to Barm Labour 

African farm workers can be divided into two principal cat- 
egories: workers placed on farms by the law-enforcement sys- 
tem, and those whose presence on farms is not due to the law- 
enforcement system. 

The first category might be called ‘unfree’, and the second 
‘free’. But the word ‘free’ is quite inappropriate to describe 
African farm labourers anywhere in South Africa. 

The law enforcement system places workers on farms in 
several ways. Firstly, there is the farm jail system. In this 
system, farmers build jails privately; the prison department 
staffs and fills the jails; and the prisoners are hired out to 
farmers at is gd a day. Secondly, the farmers may recruit con- 
victs to be their own labourers. Thirdly, there was an infamous 
scheme under which the authorities illegally pressed persons 
who had been arrested into taking contracts with farmers in 
lieu of prosecution. This, for the sake of brevity, we shall call 
the ‘Fordsburg’ scheme. 

Those are the three ways in which the law enforcement 
system places African workers on white men’s farms. Afore 
information will be given beiow. 

Then there are two main ways in which African workers 
work on while farms without the intervention of the law-en- 
forcement system. 

Firstly, there is the system of wage-labourers. These are 
either bom on the farm, or move on to it from elsewhere, or 
are contracted by recruiting agents and are brought to the 
farm. Secondly, there is the system of unpaid labour, the squat- 
ting system. Under this system the labourers and their chil- 
dren are compelled to labour for up to six months for the white 
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legal background to farm labour 
farmer for no reward except the nght to stay on the fann and 
perhaps to cultivate some small plots on it Most of these 
labourers were born on their farms Indeed many of these 
squatting families have been on that land for generations longer 
than the white owners . 

It will be convenient now to deal with each of these cat 
egones in order 

described m a memorandum produced by e waJ 

Institute of Race Relations (reference RR I5 ^ 59 ' b 
also described m ,960 in an anthontauve 
Myrna Blnmberg In tins arfiele she 
hadbeen encouraged by the government to form ‘ ’ 

gamzatrons known as Fanners Prison Co-operative Sooeues 
she described how these sondes bud. urnque 
meats, privately owned pnsons I quote from th.s amcle 
•Ihere are now over ten farm ja, Is m 1*' Cape alone .3 ■" 
the Transvaal and nvo .n ‘ ,h ' a °""f t „ tl y told a farmer I 
J^TSTSSSm wine mdus.ry would co.lapse 
without convict labour , ? 

How does one go about getting a f orm a Pnson 

Farmers in need of labour get og ^ anything from 
Co-operative and jointly ^ spot convement 

£20 000 to £75 000 - to bu J fills it up noth 

to them all The Pnsons Deparmsent then M ^ 

African men on short term sen passes on them 

trivial technicalities like no * town without written 

being in arrears with taxes being offences 

permission from a white official Wtatem 

that make criminals of black men *>” e to load 

Every morning before 7 a m the farmers 
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the men into their vans. They deposit with the prison au- 
thorities is 9d a day a convict if they supply their own 
armed guard; 2S a day a convict if they require a guard 
from the Prisons Department. 

The convicts work until 5 p.m. usually, on the normal 
African prison diet of mealie-meal porridge, vegetables and 
meat three times a week. 

The prison authorities supply the food as well as the staff 
in the jail itself. The farmers maintain the jail, paying for 
electricity and so on. 

Obviously, it must be worth it. A report in the Cape 
Times of May 27, 1959, coming from its George correspond- 
ent, said, ‘Farmers, for the first time, can use to advantage 
the benefits of the new and imposing jail here . . . 

‘The complement of convicts has been increased to 1 70, 
and this ready supply of labour will counteract the scarcity 
of farm labour which has been experienced in the past 
years . . . 

‘The convict labour is far cheaper, as farmers pay be- 
tween is 7d and is gd a day - as against 6s and 8s a day.’ 

On February 25, 1958, Mr V. R. Verster, Director of 
Prisons, was reported as saying, ‘The Department of Prisons 
has become the focal point to farmers from the Limpopo to 
Cape Town.’ 

The chain of jails, spreading like an infectious rash over 
the countryside, owe their real inspiration to C. R. Swart, 
■who has just been appointed governor-general. 

In August, 1952, Swart said that farm jails were his ‘own 
particular baby’. 

He nurtured and encouraged them, and in 1 957 declared 
that they were not only helping fanners, but providing an 
income for the state and rehabilitation for the prisoners. 

(C 23/1/60) 

One of the Cape farm jails was built by one single farmer, 
Cecil Morgan, a wealthy poultry farmer at Soete Inval, Stik- 
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land, near Cape Town His family is related to that of Charles 
Robberts Swart, the president, and he is on good terms with 
cabinet ministers Instructions have been given \ crbally to the 
Cape Town prisons department that ev erythwg must be done, 
and no expense spared, to see that the Morgan jail is always 
fiill of convicts, and that it is efficiently run 
Contact obtained photographs of the Morgan house and of 
two convicts working mending the form fence But the jail itself 
is built away from the road, and a policeman on a bicycle 
patrolled the nearby public road all the time, m akin g it ini' 
possible for the photographer to get any other photographs 
Under the prisons laws it is illegal for any prison or prison 
staff or prisoner to be photographed without the permission of 
the department 

And when thieves approach the farm at night, the police 
defences are good They shot a man dead on this farm at n 
p m on March 23 1962 Five fowls were found with him In 
South Africa this justified his being killed (A 24/3/62) 

Schema by uhtch farmers tecrutl prison labour 

Secondly, as we saw above, farmers may recruit convicts m 

jail to be their labourers They do so in three ways 

‘Firstly the Fanner may interview Africans who are serving 
sentences in lieu of payment of fines, and, should he find 
a man who u willing to enter his employment at current 
rates of pay, may apply for suspension of the sentence on 
condition that the prisoner remains m his employment for 
the unexpired portion of his sentence or until he has earned 
enough to pay the fine Secondly, a prisoner serving a sen- 
tence of three months or less may, if he is willing, be released 
on probation and enter into an approved contract to work 
for a fanner for the unespired portion of his sentence at a 
wage of not less than gd a day And thirdly, a first offender 
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serving a sentence of from one to two years may be invited 
after completion of half of his sentence to work for a farmer 
for the remaining portion at locally-prevailing wage rates. 

(G 28/11/59) 

Under these schemes the convicts are at the mercy' of the 
farmers. The Race Relations memorandum quotes several 
assault cases, of which two are recorded here: 

(a) A farmer, G. S. Lourens, of the Standerton District, 
was during May 1959, found guilty of assaulting convict 
labourers, and was sentenced to a fine of i/50 (or four 
months’ imprisonment), a further two months’ imprison- 
ment being conditionally suspended for three years. ( Rand 
Daily Mail report. May 28, 1959.) 

(b) A habeas corpus application was made by Rachel Mad- 
eira, during June 1959, for the return of her husband Gab- 
riel from the farm of C. F. Grobler in the Trichardt District. 
She stated that Gabriel had been retained on the farm 
beyond the date when his sentence expired to make up for 
a period when he was ill. Gabriel was in hospital at the 
time when his application came before the Supreme Court, 
Pretoria: it was alleged that he was assaulted on the farm 
after he had visited a police station to request that he be 
discharged. {Star reports, June 24 and 25, 1959.) 

(C 28/11/59) 

The ‘Fordsburg' Scheme 

Thirdly, as we saw above, there ■was an infamous scheme under 
which the authorities illegally pressed persons arrested, but not 
charged or convicted, into contracting themselves for three and 
six months on the farms. The old native commissioner’s office, 
Fordsburg, was the place where most of these contracts were 
signed, and so the scheme may conveniently be called the 
Fordsburg’ scheme. 

Individuals and n csss papers attacked the scheme, and so 
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man) unpleasant facts became known about it that it was 
withdrawn in 1959 The authorities has e not dared reintroduce 
it Readers must not therefore suppose that the abuses under 
this scheme are happening now they must read the details of 
this scheme to know that, if they can get aw ay with it, the apar- 
theid authorities do not shrink from oppression and e\ en illeg- 
ality to help their farmer fnends But readers must also read 
the details of this scheme with hope that it is not impossible, 
e\en in these dark dap, for public opinion, white as w ell as 
non-white, to be mobilized effectively to stop abuses, and that 
even today the government is capable of reacting to pu ic 
opinion to halt the excesses of apartheid 

Of all the opponents of the scheme none stands out with 
greater lustre than does Joel Carlson, a > oung Johannesbutg 
attorney. Many years before this scheme was withdrawn Carl* 
son had been disturbed by this practice ‘It was like a slat 
market’, he told one newspaper, ‘with fanners begging for 
batches of arrested men to take away as labourers 

What, in essence, was the ‘Fordsburg’ scheme’ In i 9 54 ^ 
secretary for name affairs, with the concurrence oft \ cs <^ 
tary for justice and the commissioner of po ce, issu 
cular ordenng magistrates and police officers to in 
emphasis) unemployed natives roaming about e s 
various urban areas to accept employment outsi e su 
areas'. According to the circular the j* ^ 

1 the daily arrests and prosecutions o r An--*"* c 


s of Africans for ‘contra 
i uniform, but 


venuons of a purely technical n 

How did it work’ Squads of police, not 1 
armed, would round up Africans on the stree > ^ as 

their passes When people challenged these S 9 U Droducc 

the'ghostsquads’) for their credentials ^uldnotprod^ 
credentials, but would tap their pistols as crcdctiu* W 
and revealing act Anyone wtthont a pas, would be arres 
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put in a pick-up van and taken to cells, and threatened with 
prosecution. Under the threat of prosecution, the police and 
magistrates would offer them work. Often the work was des- 
cribed as ‘work in a jam factory’ or other forms of industrial 
work. But in fact the only work ever actually given was work 
on the farms. The men were told that if they signed these con- 
tracts, for three and six months, they would not be prosecuted. 
Many thousands signed, or merely joined queues of men who 
understood nothing except that they were being driven on to 
lorries to avoid prison. 

The scheme was illegal. A man may not be arrested unless 
the police believe that he has committed an offence. Their 
clear duty is then to place him before a court for his guilt to 
be determined. To interfere with this clear process for any 
consideration is to commit the crime of compounding an 
offence. 

The scheme was tyrannical and corrupt, for it degraded the 
police from being law enforcement officers into being kidnap- 
pers and blackbirders. 

The scheme led to the disappearance of people. Often their 
relatives had no means of tracing them, and they disappeared 
for months. It led to brutalities, naturally. 

‘A serious case of ill-treatment of petty offenders was re- 
ported in the Press during August and September, I95^ - 
Thirty-two Africans had been sent from the labour bureau 
to the farm of C. L. S. Botha in the Heidelberg area, and, 
following alleged thrashings, they decided to leave and re- 
port back to the authorities. As they walked along the road 
a van overtook them, warning shots were fired, and they 
were rounded up and taken back to the farm, where they 
were cruelly beaten. Botha was later found guilty of assault 
with intent to do grievous bodily harm, and was sentenced 
to 4! years’ imprisonment and seven strokes with a cane. 
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Two of his white and seven of his African staff received 
lesser sentences for participating in the assaults 

(C 28/11/59) 

The scheme flared into the headlines when Carlson applied 
for the return of a man named Nelson Langa by bringing an 
action of habeas corpus to the supreme court These are the facts 
m this case 

In June 1957 Langa, a cleaner working for the Johannesburg 
municipality at a wage of £2 89a week, plus board was walk 

ing home from work At about 3 pan some members of the 

police ‘dressed m private clothes’ came to him and said pass ^ 
(This meant that they were asking him to produce his pass 
or reference book ) He told them that he had no pass on ms 
person because cleaners did not carry their passes on them 
when they were at work He said to them Here is my badge 
with my number on it And I am carrying my broom a 
use in my work’ But they said *\Ve have nothing to do with 

that Get ofT to the lorry’ -rWwere 

The people who questioned him were in groups The 
both whites and Africans m the groups None were in uniform 
The lorry, with a number of other Afhcans some of whom 
were picked up on the way, was driven to Regent s ar w 
they spent the night _ 

The next morning they were taken to the old pass o 
Johannesburg There the name of each was taken and toy 
were told that they were going to be given wor g 
‘I don’t want to be given work I am already wor ng 
said We have nothing to do with that You ' 
work’ The following day they were put on a tru 

(The Bethal area is notorious for the most unpleasant con 
ditions in South Africa for farm labourers ) 
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Bethal is 100 miles away from Johannesburg, where Langa 
worked. 

By chance Nelson Langa’s brother, Innocent Langa, learned 
that he had been taken to the farm of a farmer named Max 
Hirschowitz, whose address is Scheepers Street, Bethal. He was 
being paid £3 for 30 working days’ w’ork (i.e. more than a 
month). 

Joel Carlson had for years been disturbed by this practice. 
When Innocent Langa came to him and told him about his 
brother’s disappearance he agreed to take the matter up. 

Represented by Carlson, Innocent Langa went to the Su- 
preme Court and asked for a habeas corpus order calling on Max 
Hirschowitz to produce the body of Nelson Langa. 

Here are some of the things that appeared in this applica- 
tion: 

That Nelson Langa had not fetched his clothes, and had 
failed to collect his pay. 

That he had not given notice to the municipality and could 
thus be prosecuted for desertion. 

That this case was one of many in which Africans -were co- 
erced into entering into so-called ‘voluntary 1 contracts for farm 
labour, agreements -which were really induced by threats of 
prosecution. 

That such contracts were generally for three to six months, 
whereas die law only provided for a £1 fine or 14 days in 
prison for failing to produce a pass. 

The judge, Judge RumpfF, ordered that Nelson Langa be 
immediately released. 

An appeal was noted. Incredibly, although Max Hirsch- 
owtiz, the respondent, was a private person, the appeal was 
taken by the government’s legal representative, the state 
attorney. 

On October si, 1958, the day before the appeal was due to 
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be heard, the state attorney, acting on behalf of Max Hirsch- 
owitz, and of the native commissioner of Johannesburg, aban- 
doned his appeal Government was ordered to pay costs 
One of the first newspapers to expose this scandal of the 
‘Fordsburg’ scheme was the communist weekly, now suppres- 
sed, f>ew Age In the issue of September i, 1955, there appeared 
an account, by Ruth First, a staffer, of an investigation of tins 
scheme 

At the time of writing (December 1963) Ruth First has just 
been released from prison after a prolonged period of detention 
under the 90-day clause for interrogation Separated from her 
husband and her children, no one doubts that she resisted her 
inquisitors dauntlessly 

In 1955, her story was published under the headline ‘Lab- 
our Bureau tneks Africans into going to Farms’ I give it in 
full 

Those who are so quick to deny that there is forced labour 
in South Africa should have been in Alexandra Township 
m the late afternoon of Wednesday, August 24 Nine Afn 
cans arm ed m the township bruised, ill, footsore and ex- 
hausted They had walked all the way from Devon, halfway 
between Betha] and Johannesburg 

All were dressed in sacks like the three shown in the 
picture holes torn in the grain bags for head and arm 
openings, the ‘uniform’ of thousands of wretched farm 
workers on the rich meahe and potato farms of the eastern 
Transvaal 

This is what they told me 

All nine were arrested m Alexandra Township during 
June of this >ear, some on June 18, others a little later m 
the month They were arrested under the pass laws, some 
picked up in police street raids, others in yard searches 
They were taken to the Wynberg police station, and from 
there to the Nati\e Labour Bureau There, they said, they 
ri 5 
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were offered work in a Germiston iron and steel factory. 

One of the nine, a tailor by trade, told me he never be- 
lieved that they were being sent to a factory: he knew it 
would be on a farm. The others believed they were going 
to work in a factor)'. The nine say that they signed no con- 
tracts, and put their fingerprints to no document. 

The day after their arrest and the offer of work to them, 
a lorry arrived outside the office of the Wynberg Native 
Commissioner. They climbed aboard and the lorry started 
off. To the astonishment of all but the tailor the lorry passed 
right through Germiston, and stopped at last on a farm in 
the Devon district. ‘Here you work,’ the nine were told. 

They were on the farm of Mr X (the name is in our pos- 
session), one of the biggest farmers in the district. 

The nine worked for one month on the farm: the work 
was from ‘Sunday to Sunday,’ they said. On the same farm 
were a number of other African men, also from Alexandra 
Township. At the end of one month some went to the 
farmer to ask to be sent back home, as they believed they 
had ■worked their ‘term’. 

The farmer told them they could not leave, and they 
had to work a second month, as notice. 

At the end of the second month nine men went again to 
the farmer. By this time some had worked for two months, 
some for two months and 15 days, and some for two months 
and 23 days. The farmer again refused to let the nine go, 
or to pay them, or return their pass reference books. 

The nine left the farm and reported to the Devon police 
station. 

They were given no help but told they should report to 
the centre from where the)' had been sent to Devon. So the 
nine took to the road and walked back to Alexandra Town- 
ship. When they arrived they were wearing the sacking used 
as clothing on the farm. 

Several immediately reported to the Township clinic for 
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medical treatment for the bruises on their bodies, evidence 
of the assaults on them on the farm 

Two of the men arc only j 8 years oJd, one is 19 One of 
the 1 8-> ear-olds was born in Alexandra Township, went to 
school there for a few years and after leaving school in 1953 
"as one of the youngsters of the township desperate to work, 
who found his way to employment blocked at every turn 
by the influx control and pass regulations which doom so 
many young men m Alexandra Township to a life of des- 
pair, hunted by the police and haunted by the prospect of 
having to work on the farms for a pittance 
Another of the nine was a man 47 years old, a married 
man and father of one child, a registered tenant in Orlando, 
he told Arm Age, and a tailor who has worked in Johannes- 
burg since 1937 

One of the 18 year-olds has a large bruise on one side of 
his face, and a scab, now healing, on his right arm Both 
injuries were caused by a sjambok, he said 

AU nine reported to the offices of the Labour Bureau and 
the Native Commissioner for their pass books and the 
money owed them for their work on the farm 

Later the following afternoon, after Arm Age had inter- 
viewed and photographed them and they had given state- 
ments to a lawyer alleging they had been assaulted and 
misled about the work to be offered them, their former 
farmer employer drove personally into the Township from 
his Devon farm and paid the nine out 
The sight of New Age photographing three Africans in 
sacking, on the pavement opposite the Native Commission- 
er’s offices, brought the Township Labour Bureau officer 
over 

Why were we dressing these people in sacks he asked us 9 
We made an explanation, but he insisted that he didn’t 
consider it ‘cricket’ to take pictures of men wearing sacks 
Later, before the Native Commissioner, the Labour Offi- 
cer explained that his Bureau handled at least too Africans 
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from the towns flip a day, offering them work. Only the day 
before 16 had been sent to work on farms, but three had 
already returned to the Township. The trouble was, he said, 
that these men did not really want to work ! 

As for Mr X of Devon, he was a very big farmer in that 
district, and got a great deal of his labour from the Bureau 
in the Township, said the Labour officer. 

The people in the Township well know that more farmers 
than one get regular supplies of labour from the Township’s 
bureau. The hunt for Africans under the pass laws goes on 
apace, and twice a week lorries from the platteland draw 
up outside the offices of the Labour Bureau and groups of 
Africans are ushered aboard. 

Then they disappear into the countryside, some to return 
after only a short period when they desert, others after some 
months. 

In its issue of June 23, jVew Age told the story of Mr 

M who was shipped off to work on a farm in the 

Springs district although he had in his possession a legal 
permit to seek w r ork. He told of how during his detention 
by the police he was presented with an ultimatum to accept 
work on a farm or be sent to the Leeuwkop Farm Colony. 

To how many people in the Township is this same ulti- 
matum put? 

So much for the permitted recruitment of farm labour by 
the law-enforcement system. But when power on a great scale 
is put into the hands of minor functionaries, abuses crowd in. 
And there is a good deal of illegal pressing of Africans into 
unpaid labour on farms. 

The most notorious case is the case of Lc Roux, an official 
in the Paarl, Cape, locations system. He used to intimidate 
Africans into working on his farm for nothing for two weeks. 
Or else he would illegally give benefits administratively to 
others who agreed to work for him for nothing. For instance 
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e would ‘fix’ their passes for them, >f they agreed to work for 
iim for nothing 

Most Africans, the ov erwhelming majority, horvever, are not 
.laced in their farm work by the law enforcement system " 
een above, they work for cash, or for the right to occupy them 


Vhen I lived at Rivers.de, Ladybrand distnet, nearMaw™, 
lasutoland, m about i 95 7, the grown-up Iabourenmtlm •» 
if the Orange Free State used to get, in cash, 5 <° 

fl , 5 a month If a man were a tractot-dnver, he migh g 
: pound more each mend, In addinom drpentag on die 

Avdl of the employer, a man won d be given food^Anm 

nal ranon was 9 0 lb of meahe meal (man ^ ™nddy 
jlus some skimmed nnlk dady Some farm™ 
neat as it is ambiguously termed in e 
meaning the wont, oldest, bonier., and thmn« t 
In addition, the labourer was 
awn house He might never, under ° ® '.rf „ 

autnght one square foot of the asm, take 

budd and mamtaui his and doom 

the roof, if the roof were por , ,rv weekday of theyear from 

And his dunes were to wor ev rf ^ Ncw Year and 

‘tonop’ (sunrise) to ‘sorumder , creep , d t0 

Good Friday Noimally public „„.,ed to 
farm workers, nor, naturally, servants laws that 

paid holidays Nor, under f 1 * t any thing Per contra, 

regul..edd,e.rhves,vvce^enodedtoam^ t 
they could be prosecuted if y aded, did they 

Why, d condinons were sob ^ ^ two main reasons 

not leave and go to the towns u j f an African 

Firstly, under the pass laws, it is normally lUega 
ti9 
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to exist anywhere without the permission of the white boss of 
the locality. And the only places an African farm worker can 
move to are other farms or locations (townships for Africans). 
But no African may go on to another farm without the per- 
mission of the farmer, nor into a location without the permis- 
sion of the location superintendent This permission would not 
be given unless the African had a satisfactory letter from his late 
employer. Thus, by withholding such a ‘pass’ the employer 
could prevent a man from leaving the farm. 

But the second reason is the main one: the government is a 
farmers’ government The farmers need -what they call ‘abund- 
ant native labour’. It irritated them when in the earlier years 
Africans were able to go to the cities and the mines. So govern- 
ment stepped in with its ‘influx control’ and made it illegal for 
an African to move to any town in South Africa without per- 
mission from the authorities of that town. And, now Verwoerd 
is prime minister, government policy has been not only to refuse 
such permission to farm workers, but, in so far as has been in 
the government’s power, they have used their vast powers to 
return African farm workers from the cities to the farms. 

And so, since the nationalist victory of 1948, the Free State 
farms have bulged with unwanted, unemployed and under- 
employed people. On an Orange Free State farm of about nine 
hundred acres two white families lived in i960, with between 
a hundred and a hundred and twenty Africans. As the young 
men grew up they would beg the white farmer for work, but 
he was often unable to give them work. They begged for passes 
to go to the cities and find -work there, but they could not do 
this, as the local magistrate, instructed by the Verwoerd gov- 
ernment, refused permission. And so they sat around the farm, 
under-fed and hopeless. 

And that is how most Africans live who arc bom on a Free 
State farm. 
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* Squatters’ 

But the other system is far worse, the squatting system How 
did people become squatters m the beginning? The normal 
way was when, perhaps eighty or a hundred years ago, one o 
the governments proclaimed certain tracts of land which had 
been lived on by Africans for centuries, to be Crown Land 
Then, in some distant deeds registry, the government woidd 
give, or sell, this land to a white aspirant farmo Tin 
would go to the portion of land, and tell the ^Afncam tat 
henceforth they must work for him One man tented l.u* 
a moment graphically 'One day my lather vmke »p 
own house, ou land that had been outs for many 
Outside tus house stood a white mm He f* 
-Youareltvmgonmyland for 

Some of these squatters are compelled . oy mw 
six months, they and their wives and ^en>r the 
for nothing except the right to occupy » other 

haps their plots too Even if they go to a , to the f arm to 
work they are compellable to return each } 
work for the fanner, for nothing widespread, white 

Especially in Natal, "here l^ anaocs oflabourers tied 
farmers buy farms because of th q perhaps 

to them in this way They then use than on « a ^ 
on other farms, getting their labour on th«e other 
free and without paying one P cnn ^" ^ ^ secrec y 

An interesting letter desenbi g * 7 * Qistn „ recently 

with which it is surrounded, appeared 

Sir,— Let me tell you of ray Afncan 

as a British subject who refuses to intert 
politics, but who does like to know ago, and in 

mamed a South 

1961, while we were visiting P , j that one of the 
country town near Johannesburg, I fount 
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African servants had to spend six months of every year 
■working free for a local fanner. A few questions, and I had 
the reason. 

The lad’s parents had ‘squatted’ on the farm before he 
teas born, and under South African law the farmer ‘owned’ 
the lad for six months every year for life. Thus, after six 
months working for my in-laws, the young African would 
have to work for six months free for the farmer. 

I investigated this matter with the local office of the 
Bantu Administration Department, who merely looked sur- 
prised and said it was legal. So I wrote to a Johannesburg 
newspaper about it. The reaction was immediate. A senior 
official of the Bantu Administration Department told me 
I was talking rubbish, and inferred that I should keep my 
nose out of South Africa’s affairs. Three days later, I had 
an anonymous phone call in which I was told, quite court- 
eously, to stop writing to the Press about such things - or 
else. 

This is but one of many examples of the extraordinary 
discrepancy between South African facts and South African 
official statements. 

Britisher 

Cape Town (O 17/11/63) 

Some farmers built up huge holdings of squatters, thus earn- 
ing the envy of many other farmers, perhaps farmers with 
more influence in this farmers’ government- And so the gov- 
ernment, predictably, has stepped in. 

Labour Tenants’ Control Boards were set up in about 1958 
to determine the number of families oflabour tenants that may 
be employed on each farm within their area of jurisdiction. 
(A labour tenant is a squatter.) 

According to Verwoerd, while he was minister of native 
affairs, speaking in the Assembly on July 1 1, 1958, those lab- 
our tenants who arc considered to be surplus to requirements 
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arc being assisted by labour bureau* to re settle on °ther&™> 
sshere sforkem are needed Squatters requiring 1=^" 
are bemg assisted to obtain work as full ume far m workers.. 

What, behind these smooth and untruth P ’ 

docs this mean to the squatters and farm labo J 
It means, of course, that then only defence is take f 
them In the past, Alhean labourers have 
keen au as fromthe worst tones. from die fanned who assaul 
or kill labourers, or who pay even lev, than the no™! ^8” 
These farmers have for years pestered the gov 
pel Africans to work for diem The setUngupof ^ 
Tenants' Control Bureau* was to satisfy ?“», ^ &mjOT So 
isfactory and dissatisfied element amo - g perhaps 

now, if labour stays away from die fann »f M , £ P £ 
because he is cniel or mean, a bureau W.U a *» ™ 

'obtain work' on lus fan*! for centuries 
land that might well have been in (Ilim , n ,ed that ‘it is 
The Race Relauons memorandum IV of (the Native 
clear that the implementahon ^, n «ntablv causmg the 

Trust and Land Am '" d ^™' ) ' r lives of many African 
uprooting and serious disloca experienced by 

flLlies Paruculardifficulaes are likely “ * n* 

aged and infirm persons, and by fanner to whom 

rLo„ for this last remark is that of course^ the farm 

the labourer is directed may w compc lled to get rid 

him And in such cases the man is *8^^ b n dc . pn ce for lus 

ofhis cattle, the stealth of the anc« • * t0 *<- family by 
sons perhaps the bnde-pnee recently broug 
the marriage of a da “3 h, “ dlsa bihoes under svhich 

These are, briefly sketched, thelegal a climat e of opinion 
Alhean farm labourers suffer I M(i assaults 
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passes laws like that because the white man has the vote and 
the black man does not have the vote, because the black man’s 
tribe is completely in the power of the other tribe, the white 
tribe, that does not like him. 

One aspect of violence on the farms remains to be dealt with: 
the treatment of children. An African farm child is seen by the 
authorities and the white farmers under two aspects: a future 
docile labourer, and, in the present, a child-labourer. Educa- 
tion for the farm child must therefore not only fit him for his 
future subservient place in society, but must also be so arranged 
that during school hours he can work for the owner of the land 
on which the farm school is builL 
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Child Labour, 1964 Style 

In h,. pamphlet explaining that m future the Af hc^chJ to 
would not get educatron at rt is universally undo, tood the 
opening of channels to give minds a chance to r ^ 

greatest potentiahties, but would instead ge 
W, Verwoerd, then nums.er ofnauve affairs, used the fol- 

‘“nvh enThave control ofNabve education / .'^eTha! 
so that Nauves will be taught from childhood to reahze I th^ 
equality with Europeans is not for them When 

lie m equality are not desirable teachers for ^Nauve, Whe 
my department controls Nauvc educaucm it ^ 
cli, of higher educauon a Native “ “^^Eduea^ 

have a chance in life to use his kno B ( ... FadtShiok, 

debate in parliament, quoted in South Afntu Lei th t 
by Bishop Ambrose Reeves, Oirisuan Actlt in, 9 ) 

As shown ,n EAu 

nculum was altered w.th the advent of Ban ‘ u Most 

More time was given for religious event ‘manual tram- 
"me was given to manual traini g for no thmg, 

mg’ on farm schools has turned out to mea 
on the lands of the farmers . nn . s about this 

The mmister of Bantu parhamentary 

In a speech to the Senate at the e schools, we have 

session he used these words /As 6cdi- 

made it compulsory that where f African) children 

ties, part of die school -micuon of ^ ^ 

on the farm of the European encourage a feeling 

normal activities on the farm, in M" c r j n order 

of indus tnousness on the part o os« ^ any 

to do this we create the opportunity so that 
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farmer v.'ho has a farm school on his farm and who ■wishes to 
make use of the school children under the supervision of the 
teacher to assist with certain farm activities, this can be ar- 
ranged in a proper manner to fit in with the curriculum . . . 
for that farm school’. (C 31/10/59} 

What these somewhat euphemistic phrases mean in practice 
is shown by this report which appeared in a reputable weekly : 

Small hands digging in the icy ground, when the].' should 
have been pushing pencils over notebooks in school. . . . 
That is a common and sad sight in the Free State. This is 
what a reporter of Tko World learned when he went to 
Kroonstad on Monday to investigate reports. 

Many Free State children no longer go to school at all. 
Others go to school but their class hours are limited by 
farm work. 

At Kroonstad children are helping reap groundnuts, 
maize and other crops: herding cattle and sheep and girls 
do domestic work in farmers’ houses. 

Parents cannot prevent their children from doing farm 
work for fear of being victimized. 

The],' can lose their farm jobs and accommodation if they 
oppose the farmers. 

The work involved is long and tedious: the children are 
given no protective clothing, and they have to work in their 
own clothes. 

On one farm about 10 miles cast of Kroonstad. a farmer 
takes children out of school at any time he wishes. 

He pays no regard even to school examinations. 

A teacher who served in this school, which he left because 
of disagreement with the farmer, disclosed to a reporter of 
Th,t World some of the practices carried out by a farmer. 

‘On one occasion,’ he said. T was about to start with 
school examinations when a farmer called. He told me he 
wanted the bow in my class for work on the lands. 

‘I told him this would not be possible as the children 
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were writing important examinations The man went into 
a rage , he told me he was “boss” and I must listen to him 
‘All m> efforts to explain the importance of the exam- 
ination were hopeless The farmer had ho wap and the 
children worked on the lands, for no pa), for a number of 
daps, 1 he said 

As a result, examinations had to be held all day on Sun- 
da) to make up for lost time 
The teacher went on ‘On the farms, the farmers are 
vested 10 th wide powers over schools, children and teach- 
ers At least that is what farmers themselves tell us 

‘A farmer on whose propert) an African school is built 
generally becomes manager of the school 

’He may do as he likes with children He can order them 
an) time he so desires to work on the lands with the teacher 
as " boss boy” * 

‘If he wants the children, no matter what time during 
school hours, he must have them,’ he added 

Teachers who challenge this authority may find them 
selves without jobs 

On one particular farm near Kroonstad, three teachers 
have been dismissed because of this 
Once there was a near fight between a farmer and a 
teacher As a result, the teacher was dismissed and the 
school closed down and was transferred to another farm 
‘I want them now before the) are exhausted If you give 
them to me after school, I will first have to feed them,’ said 
a farmer on one occasion 

Children get no pap, nor are they fed (W 16/6/56) 
Thus, from childhood itself, that age which should be free 
of harsh cares and responsibilities, the Africans are subjected 
to the harsh system, are made aware of their own and their 
parents* powerlessness, and are relentlessly subjected to the vde 
system of economic and ps)chological oppression on which 
modern South Africa is budt 

12? 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Violence by Individuals 

Violence by the police, and violence by farmers have been re- 
corded. There is a third form of violence: violence by ordinar) 
white people against non-whites. Although much of this viol- 
ence is senseless nearly always the tribal factor enters into it- 
That is to say: nearly always when violence is used by a white 
person ag ains t a non-white person the element of racial and 
tribal hatred is present. A white person, seeing an unknown 
white and an unknown non-white fighting in the street will 2s 
often as not join the figh t, on the side of the unknown white. 
And his blows against the non-white will seem to him to be 
blows struck in defence of the white tribe, and in rightful attac--: 
against the hostile, non-white tribe. 

That is not to say that the reverse is not also true; the ele- 
ment of tribal hatred is also more often than not present when 
a non-white strikes a white. But the apartheid policy is respon- 
sible for both, for it tries to hold the two tribes separate, and 
will not let human groups grow closer together, even when 
they want to. 

Also, the violence inflicted on a white by a non-white is no. 
violence which is inflicted in the name of apartheid. As such 
it forms no part of this book. 

Perhaps the best recent example of senseless and reckless 
violence was the case in which Jasper Johannes Marais, aged 
20, was given 18 months’ imprisonment for having killed an 
old coloured man of 84 years of age, Daniel (‘Dial’) Viliams. 

Marais was a learner-butcher. The judge said that the old 
man could not defend himself at alL The storv is well told in 
Drxm (May, 1963). 

Old ‘Dizp V,~iUicns set dzu~ cl Shx roedside or. his zraj lo his tirf 
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nood and tin shack It was the evening of Saturday, October 13 last 
year, and he'd been to a beer drink 

Within 24 hours he would be dead ~ but thoughts of death uere 
probably far from /as rmnd 

Behind him uas a hedge, and behind the hedge teas a house ~ the 
house of the man who was to become fas killer 
There are two versions of what happened when Marais 
first saw Mr Williams 

One version is the killer's, sworn to voluntarily before a 
magistrate after Marais’ arrest (Marais at first denied all 
knowledge of an assault on Mr Williams, and swore a state 
ment to that effect before Detective ConstableJ E Trollip, 
the investigating officer) 

When he finally confessed before Mr P J Foune, assist 
ant magistrate at Springs, he said he had been under the 
influence of liquor on the night of the assault 

He said that he had gone to his home to fetch a tyre and 
tube for a neighbour’s car and bad seen a ‘Bantu’ sitting in 
front of the hedge 

*1 asked him what he was doing, but he didn’t answer 
So I went into the house and fetched my lather’s sjam 
bok 

‘I hit the 4 Bantu” with the sjambok, then I put it away ’ 
Then, said Marais, he left When he returned to the 
house his victim had gone Later he heard that the police 
had taken the old man away 

The other version is given by 70 > ear-old Mr Swartbooi 
Mabena, who worked for Marais 
He said he was already in bed that night when Marais 
called him and fold him people were creating a disturb- 
ance nearby 

Mr Mabena dressed and accompanied Marais, and later 
saw Mr Williams sitting on the ground 

Marais took the sjambok and despite Mr Mabena s 
pleadings, struck him many times 

’All the time, the coloured man remained sitting on the 
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ground. While Marais was lashing him and hitting him 
with his fist, the old man said: “Bhabha, Bhabha”, which 
means “Father, Father”. He pleaded with Marais. 

‘Marais said: “You must say, “please baas”.’ 

Mr Mabena said he had told Marais: ‘Master, don’t hit 
him so much. You’ll kill him.’ 

At the trial, the judge asked for evidence from the Dis- 
trict Surgeon of Springs, Dr D. C. Bowden, about Mr Wil- 
liams’ injuries after the police had taken the old man to the 
West Springs Hospital. 

Dr Bowden said he found severe contusions of the upper 
lip, which was bleeding. There was gross swelling of the 
left eye, neither pupil reacted to light, and there wa s evi- 
dence that Mr Williams had consumed liquor. Also, there 
was a ‘tramline’ bruise on his shoulder. Mr Williams was 
admitted for observation. 

Questioned by the judge, Dr Bowden said the lip in- 
juries were likely to have been caused by a fist or a booted 
foot. The eye injury could have been caused by a fist or a 
blunt object. 

Then the doctor handed in the post-mortem report on 
Mr Williams’ body. Cause of death was listed as subdural 
haemorrhage and intra-cerebral haemorrhage and contu- 
sion. 

‘I feel it was the result of multiple blows,’ the doctor 
testified. 

The judge: Inflicted how? - They could have been in- 
flicted with a fist, a booted foot and even with some type of 
object like a stick. There were even haemorrhages under 
the membrane over the eyes. 

The judge: Caused by? - That could have been blows to 
the eyes, My Lord. The bruise over the shoulder is consist- 
ent with a blow from a semi-pliable object, maybe a sjam- 
bok or a stick. 

The judge: Would you say tills was a verv severe assault ? 
- Yes, My Lord. 
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The judge How long could all this (the assault) have 
lasted 9 — That « difficult to say, but m view of the age of 
this man (\fr Williams) and the injuries found, he must 
have been subjected to a severe assault His age would have 
made it even more severe 

Dr Bowden said that the brain iryunes suffered by Mr 
Williams could have been caused by blowsjamng the skull 
Mr Justice Bresler asked Marais if he i» anted to question 
the doctor or challenge hts evidence Marais declined Then 
this followed 

The judge (to Marais) What would you like to say? - 
I see my sister is here I’d like her to talk 
The judge No, she can't talk You must What do you 
want to say ? - She can say it better than me 

The judge What? - It's only myself, my father and my 
brother who are at home 

The judge I want to know' about the assault Do you 
want to say anything’ - No, I don't want to say anything 
The judge Do you accept the doctor s evidence ’ - Yes 
Marais pleaded with the judge for leniency, saying that 
his father was gravely ill in hospital 

Mr Justice Bresler told him ‘I can't think now about 
your father That is unfortunate, but you must think of 
your family before you do things like this Now you want 
to go free because your father is sick ’ 

Marais But I’m the only supporter m the house 
The judge That may well be so, but the other man is 
dead How do y ou know that he, too wasn t the only sup* 
porter of other people ? Did you hear what the doctor said ? 
Did you understand how the man died ? 

Marais Yes, sir 

The judge Do you know why he’s dead ? 

Marais Yes, sir 

The judge The whole of one side of his face was virtually 
beaten to a pulp Did you hear the evidence that the State 
prosecutor read out? 
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Marais: Yes, sir. 

The judge: You see, it was a brutal assault. It is the sort 
of behaviour that disturbs relationships between the people 
of our society. You should be an example. What do you do ? 
What do you say? 

Marais: I don’t want to say anything, sir. 

Mr Jusdce Bresler then pronounced sentence. He said: 

‘Marais, you have heard the evidence. It was a brutal 
assault. The dead man was 8 1 years old (Mr Williams’ age 
as given in court) and couldn’t defend himself in the least. 
There are all sorts of culpable homicide, for some of which 
sentences are suspended, for some of which eight years’ jail 
and six strokes are imposed, for some of which lesser sen- 
tences. But the least sentence I can impose on you is 18 
months’ jail.’ 

Jasper Johannes Marais was originally arrested and 
charged with the murder of Mr Williams. He was com- 
mitted for trial on the murder charge by Mr A. W. J. Hcll- 
ferscee, additional magistrate at Springs, at a preparatory 
examination that ended on November 27 last year. But the 
charge was subsequently reduced to one of culpable hom- 
icide. 

There are many, many more cases of this ‘private violence’, 
of the injuring and killing for the maintenance of white su- 
premacy. Perhaps one more will be enough. I feel that to place 
it at the end of this horrible catalogue is in a way appropriate, 
for it is the first record I decided to keep with the aim, one 
day, of writing this book. 

In 1948 the inhabitants of the small Basutoland village of 
Tcyat cyan eng, near the Orange Free State border, were shock- 
ed to hear how a young Sotho man, David Masupha, had been 
recklessly injured by unknown white men. At that time, I was 
working in the colonial government (under the British colonial 
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office) m Basutoland Masupha was brought to me and told 

me his story ,, . 

At about 9 o'clock of Aprd 06 he had b«n umhuuS 
the tarred road near the Cathohc churdh in F.cksburg : a smafi 
Free State town A car came along with three white men and 
fThite w^m it The men were aged about 00 to H )«£ 
(It afterwards appeared that the men « names were M 
thinus Prinsloo hliee. clerk, Robert Maree, clerk and Sarel 
Gerhardus Rodgers, clerk ) ,,, 

One of the men was drtving The car had sl°P^ 
no. be started He told Masupha to push and promned hmt 

’Xupha pushed die car and the 

ten for the fid He laughed and those «v»y ^ 

^"-t aTd slapped Masupha and smd 

^upha ran away Hu 

'ZSZZZSnt Thewoman had remamed sttnng 

m Then^hey drove off, out of die htde town They stopped die 
car The woman remained sitting » die cm hinds 

ahfparts^injuringdie scrotum andallmving one of the testicles 
to protrude, and hang out c woman 

•the men wanted to leave Masupha fcft h „ on 
persuaded them to take him 3 hospital (Ficksbuig 

a pavement Hu emplo,-er took hrn. to hosp 

case 461/48 ) This case u small, 

Masupha sms not permanent^ injureo 
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compared to others here recorded. Yet it contains the same 
elements as the worst. 

It contains the element of injustice. The black man, because 
he counts for nothing, is cheated of the money he earned by 
co-operation. 

It contains the element of sex. 

It contains the element of recklessness, in that the assailants 
do not reck or care about the consequences of their acts to 
other human beings. 

It conta in s the element of capricious tyranny : for daring to 
ask his all powerful ‘master for 6d, for daring to question the 
power and wisdom and goodness of his ‘master’, that ‘master’, 
aided by two friends, inflicts a dangerous wound. 

It contains the element of frightfulness and ‘ Grausarnkeif : the 
wound is nicely placed where it will hurt, terrify, and injure 
most horribly. 

The incident contains the element of tribal war. The three 
men attacked their tribal enemy. The woman sat witnessing 
this indecency, this unprovoked attack, and did not protest. 
For if she had protested as a woman might, she would have 
aligned herself with the ‘enemies of her people’. 

And it contains an element of international tension. Masu- 
pha s home was in Basutoland. He was assaulted in the Union 
of South Africa, simply because he was black. Thus does apar- 
heid turn white men everywhere against black men every- 
where and vice versa. Poisoning black-white relationships in 
the world as a whole, apartheid is not merely a domestic issue. 

Both the Marais case and the Masupha case concerned 
young white men. For this fact the older generation bears a 
heavy responsibility. We have seen that the headmaster of the 
white school at Tzar.een taught Ins pupils to despise and loathe 
Africans by ritually burning a uniform jacket which an African 
had worn. Other members of the older generation also pub- 
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licly incite violence and hatred against Africans For example 
in 1962 a prominent Afrikaans speaking member of the Uiten- 
hage town council (Cape Province), speaking of disorders m 
the municipal market said of Africans who were unruly ‘We 
must get the full co-operation of Bantu Affairs, and the head- 
man must be at the market more often The sjambok must be 
put on them It is the only thing that will help' {Sunday Tribune, 
35/3/62 ) The sjambok, I remind readers, is a heavy rhino 
hide whip, thick and flexible, that can fall, and that is perhaps 
the most deadly whip in the world 
The guilt is not only the guilt of the older generation it lies 
at the heart of modem South Africa built into the constitution 
itself, which denies power, dignity, and status to all who are 
not white 



CHAPTER. FIFTEEN 

Conclusion 

In this book I have recorded some of the evil fruits of the apar- 
theid system. 

Do not, please, imagine that this evil fruit is the exception, 
and that the tree of apartheid — save for these exceptions — may 
be good. 

Even though whites do not normally torture their servants 
physically, most still treat them as sub-human. If a white per- 
son talks to another white person and turns to talk to a non- 
white person, his expression usually changes. A frown appears; 
a new note appears in the voice, a note of command. Children 
learn this voice and this look at the age of about four. Dogs 
sense their masters’ hostility, and it is rare for a white person’s 
dog not to be a racist - i.e. he fawns on whites and reserves his 
snarling for the non-whites. 

^ The apartheid system does not merely produce a hell on 
earth for the non-whites; it distorts the personalities of all, of 
white as well as non-white. — 

. - It is a situation from which there is no orderly way out. 
Suggestions have been made that the country should be par- 
titioned fairly. But Verwoerd himself has called such sugges- 
tions ‘sheer foolishness’.^- 

'' It is a situation which is endangering the good relations 
tptween white and non-white right round the worlcL-'and the 
'greatest danger of the present day is that an irreconcilable 
schism will split the human race into two camps - the paler 
haves and the darker have-nots. 

/ The South African situation is fundamentally unstable. No 
one any longer expects that a collapse can be avoided. The 
only question is: When? 
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"'Such stability as the apartheid state enjoys comes from the 
tacit shielding that it gets from certain countries in the West, 
notably the United Kingdom and France 

Bn tain and France continue to sell arms to the government 
of apartheid And the farmers and police whose killings are 
reported in this book, probably killed with British arms 
and ammunition 

To continue this trade Bn tain is defying the Security 
Council resolution S5 386 of August 7, 1963 ‘solemnly catling 
on all states to cease forthwith the shipment of arms, arnrnu 
muon, and of all types of military % chides to South Africa 
Sixty four other governments, including that of the United 
States, have complied Britain's response to the appeal is to try 
to make a disnncuon between anus for internal security and 

arms for external defence 

The Bntish government now says that it will not permit th 
export of arms that can be used ‘to enforce apartheid 
This disunion is quite meaningless For instance, the 
„h government .. supplyutg Weeded Wasp ^cop'^' 
no weapon ss mote useful for suppress, ng unreal Tie Mhof 
the matter ta tha. all the enetgtea of the Son* .Alton 
ment are dtrected toward, Wang apartheid .D _the,r am, 
including naval defence tin.B, would be used for . ^rid 
totabtanan apartheid system against the astger 
and of the snajorsty of South Africans 

As reported sn the Sou* Aihcan ££££ 

of March . 7 , tgetjhemsnu.erofjusu^h 
and the minister of defence, Mr J J _ p nrrr (army) 
Usa. the South Afrscao 

will be reorganized on similar lines r , hreat t0 the 

M .**.«>» ucwh «rr A^ntbly 

security of ike stale (Authors P , Afnca roust pre- 
speech, the minister of defence said South Alhca must p 
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pare for internal trouble in the same way as the major powers 
are continually preparing for war”. 5 

How, in the light of this proudly aggressive acknowledgment 
by the South African government that all arms are for the 
suppression of uprisings and the maintenance of internal secur- 
ity, can the British government continue to make this distinc- 
tion? 

Thus, at the cost of its own integrity and to the peril of the 
international order maintained with so much difficulty by the 
United Nations, does the British government continue to arm 
and shield the government of apartheid. 

■" As the Shangana-Tsonga people say: ‘Loko mbyana yi ri ni 
rhambu enonwini, a yi vukuri 5 , (when a dog has a bone in its 
mouth, it does not bark). Britain’s ‘bone’ is £1,000 million 
invested in South Africa, plus a large favourable trade balance.' 
^Perhaps the most disappointing feature of the British policy 
is that it inhibits the United States from a forward policy' to 
solve the problem of apartheid. 

''The Americans are so powerful that if they were to call for 
a blockade against the supply of only one commodity, oil, to 
South Africa, the blockade would be imposed and the apar- 
theid government would fall. The support of the Americans 
for the inherently much less effective western hemisphere sanc- 
tions against the Trujillo dictatorship in i960 brought about 
its fall and the liberation of the Dominican Republic from an 
evil despotism. 

The Americans are not yet ready to back an oil blockade 
against apartheid. And the principal reason for their unwill- 
ingness is the opposition of the British government. 

One must respect the thoroughness with which the British 
government shields apartheid. They shield it from the Amer- 
icans and from the independent African states. They shield it 
from its opponents in the neighbouring protectorates. They 
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shield it at the United Nations And they supply it with arms 

1 love England 1 owe tny own education to this wonderful 
country I am now as an exile privileged to enjoy its hospitality 
For a century* England has earned the gratitude of thousands 
of exiles It is because I lose and respect Britain that I am so 
disappointed! at its present policy towards South Africa I am 
sure that this policy stems from a lack of knowledge of what 
apartheid really is 

It is because of this lack of knowledge that I have wntten 
this book 

Take it if you are British to your fnends now that you 
have read it Let them see what the true face of apartheid is 
Let them know what is being shielded in their name 



